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ACTIVITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Studies of the work of elementary school principals show that 
they spend the largest portion of their time in performing duties 
which may be classified as teaching, administrative, clerical, and 
extra-curricular and devote the smallest amount of their time, as 
a consequence, to activities which directly contribute to the 
improvement of classroom instruction.! 

One of the probable reasons why principals do not give more 
time to improvement of instruction is that many of them do not 
understand the possibilities of the job. Another probable reason 
is that the average superintendent does not fully know the facts 
or entirely realize the meaning of the misappropriated time of his 
principals. The result is that he who rightfully bears the first 
responsibility for improving instruction has failed to designate and 
define the activities which he expects his principals to undertake. 
Furthermore, boards of education have neglected to encourage a 
proper distribution of the time of principals by emphasizing in 
their rules and regulations that aspect of the principals’ work which 
is concerned with the improvement of instruction.? 

Educational specialists believe that conditions should be so 
arranged that principals will give the major part of their time to 
carefully planned and systematically executed programs of activ- 
ities, the purpose of which would be so to stimulate and direct the 
work of teachers that maximum results from schoolroom effort 
may be secured in the most efficient and economical manner.® 


1 Bates, Guy, “Functions of the Elementary School Principal.” Journal 
of Educational Method, 4:179, January, 1925. j 

2 Boggs, J., ‘School Board Regulations Concerning Elementary School 
Principal.” Elementary School Journal, 20:731-32, June, 1920. ; 

McClure, Worth, “The Functions of the Elementary School Principal.” 
Elementary School Journal, 21:501-05, March, 1921. 

3’ McClure, Worth, loc. cit. 
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2 Introduction 


A real necessity seems to exist for obtaining facts in regard to 
the practice of elementary school principals in improving instruc- 
tion under varying school conditions, and for placing on the same 
a rating for importance and an approval for performance based on 
the judgments of educational specialists. This necessity appears 
even more urgent where the complex problem arises of differen- 
tiating the work of the principals from that of an increasing 
number and kind of school officials. 

The purposes of this study are: 


1. To find out the activities which elementary school princi- 
pals in city school systems most frequently report for the 
improvement of instruction. 

2. To point out the influence, if any, which the training, 
experience, and school conditions of the principals have 
upon the number and kind of activities undertaken. 

3. To determine the relative importance of activities carried 
on for the improvement of instruction. 

4, To set up a program of activities for the improvement of 
instruction, which may be recommended to boards of edu- 
cation, superintendents, principals, and teacher training 
institutions. 


In this study an elementary school is defined as an organized 
unit of at least four elementary teachers and of four to eight grades 
of pupils. An elementary school principal is defined as the indi- 
vidual immediately in charge of teachers and pupils and respon- 
sible for the welfare of the school to a superintendent or his repre- 
sentative in a city system of schools. 


CHAPTER I 
THE .PROCEDURE 


PREPARING THE CHECKING LIST 


The first task in connection with this study was to prepare a 
list of activities in a form convenient for principals to indicate, 
with a minimum of time and effort, what they actually do to 
improve classroom instruction. The checking list was chosen as 
the tool for securing the data because it seemed desirable to find 
out the number of principals who performed particular activities. 
The statement calling for a “‘yes” and ‘‘no”’ answer was used in 
order to make the data susceptible to tabular classification. It 
seemed necessary to spend much time upon the statement of the 
activity to make the meaning as clear as possible so that the under- 
standing of the particular activity in question and the actual 
practice of the principal would reasonably agree. 

The ‘‘checking list’? was prepared in the following manner: 

1. Books, magazines and bulletins were examined for the possi- 
bility of finding any suggestion of an activity that had been or 
might be performed for the purpose of improving classroom instruc- 
tion. Each suggestion was written on a card, with a notation of 
its source. The literature consulted was limited to the last ten 
years.! 

2. Fifteen principals in the vicinity of New York City were 
chosen after consultation with educational specialists. These 
principals were interviewed for the purpose of noting any activities 
which they might mention in addition to the list gathered from 
literature. 

3. All these suggestions were stated in a declarative, verbal, 
present tense form with the thought in mind that the principal 
does some definite thing, e.g., suggests how to improve the study 
habits of pupils. This form seemed preferable to the infinitive, 
e.g., to suggest how, etc.; also to the noun or topical form, e.g., 
suggestions of how, etc. 

1 See Bibliography in Appendix, page 93. 
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4, The list of activities was submitted to interested associates 
in order to test the clearness of statements. Criticisms were 
accepted for improvement in choice and order of words. 

5. The activities were classified into six sections. 

6. The ‘‘checking list’? was used in mimeographed form for a 
trial study with principals and superintendents of schools at 
Teachers College during the Summer Session of 1925.? 

This study was valuable in pointing out the futility of a seven 
column method of checking to indicate whether the activity was 
performed by the principal alone or with the assistance of others. 
The preliminary study also led to the elimination of some activities, 
to change in wording of others, and rearrangement of the sections. . 

7. A printed form of activities was finally prepared? This 
included 208 activities, as follows: 


. Improving Technique of Teaching—61 activities. 

. Improving Teachers in Service—36 activities. 

. Improving Classification and Promotion of Pupils—42 
activities. 

. Improving the Curriculum—27 activities. 

. Improving the Selection and Use of School Supplies—11 
activities. 

F. Improving General School Conditions—31 activities. 


HO ABP, 


No one philosophy of education was permitted to influence the 
choice of activities. No attempt was made to include all the 
activities which elementary principals should do to improve 
instruction. Space was allowed for adding activities not on the 
list. No implication was made that any one principal had done 
or should be able to do all the activities of the list. No intent 
existed to find out the degree of perfection or success with which 
principals performed the activities. It was sufficient for the pur- 
pose of the study that principals recognized in the statement of 
the activity something which they had done, rather than what 
they could do or hoped to do. 

In the final selection of activities, preference was given to 
those activities which could be more readily observed in per- 
formance, or which could be more easily verified by means of 
objective evidence. Activities involving the collection and inter- 
pretation of detailed data about the conditions of the school were 


* For sample of form used, see page 71. 3 See page 72. 
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considered especially desirable. The use of the term “definite 
study” was introduced for this purpose. 


COLLECTING DATA FROM PRINCIPALS 


The decision was made to secure the interest of as large a number 
of principals as possible in reporting their activities for the improve- 
ment of instruction. Through the courtesy of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 
copies of the “checking list’’ were sent to all of its members in the 
fall of 1925. The President of the Department, Ide G. Sargent, 
included an accompanying letter,! urging coéperation in the study. 
Names of principals were obtained from superintendents of schools 
in cities over 50,000 in population. Copies of the “‘list’”’? were sent 
to a random selection of these principals. Copies were also sent 
to the principals of St. Louis, Seattle, Boston, and Schenectady at 
the request of the superintendents of these city school systems. In 
all, four thousand copies were sent through the mails to principals. 

The directions for reporting were given a prominent place at 
the head of the list. The wording of these directions was the result 
of many trials with interested associates and of the trial study 
previously mentioned. 

The reporters were asked to read the list carefully before begin- 
ning to answer, to check those activities “yes” or “‘no”’ in the 
performance of which they or their assistants as individuals or as 
members of committees had or did not have any important part, 
and to verify the checking by thinking of the possibility of furnish- 
ing satisfactory objective evidence of the performance of the 
activities. 

After eliminating returns from those reporters who were not 
principals of at least a four-room elementary school in a city system, 
six hundred fifty-eight ‘‘checking lists’? were found to be in suit- 
able condition for the study. Twent'y per cent of those receiving 
the “‘list’’ made some form of answer. This percentage of returns 
was considered satisfactory when the following facts were reviewed: 

1. Many principals retained the list for reference purposes. A 
complimentary copy probably should have been sent. 

2. The checking of the list at first sight appeared to be a ‘“for- 
midable”’ task; yet some principals were able to complete the work 
in a half hour’s time. Many principals expressed much personal 

4See letter, page 80. 
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satisfaction and benefit from checking the list. Probably one or 
more sections of the list should have been omitted. 

3. The lists were sent out during the busy months of November, 
December, and January. Complications probably would have 
been avoided if the lists had been available to principals earlier 
in the school year. 

4. Principals had received many recent requests for detailed 
information about their schools. Some principals expressed much 
annoyance at the frequency of questionnaires. 

5. The lists were sent to principals without any suggestion to 
superintendents that they urge codperation within their school 
systems. The superintendents of St. Louis, Seattle, Boston, and 
Schenectady voluntarily requested copies of the list for distribu- 
tion to all their principals, and took an interest in having the lists 
checked according to the purpose and spirit of the investigation. 
Probably superintendents should have been appealed to for their 
interest and help. 

6. Principals’ clubs were not solicited for assistance. Several 
clubs voluntarily gave helpful suggestions. It might have been 
wise to get in touch with principals’ clubs at the very beginning 
of the study. 

7. Copies of the list were sent without any attempt to discover 
the qualifications of the prospective reporters, such as number of 
years in position, hours for regular teaching duties, etc. Some 
reporters wrote that they were principals only in name, and were 
loath to check so few activities. If a high percentage of returns 
had been especially desirable, the fact that the principal was 
located in an unfavorable situation should have been discovered 
and allowed to affect the list of solicited reporters. The writer is 
pleased that a large number of principals courageously checked 
the list even if they felt that such checking did not properly repre- 
sent what they were able or willing to do. 


NATURE OF SAMPLING 


The following facts appear to justify the statement that the 
returns from the questionnaires represented a satisfactory sample 
of the situation being studied. 

1. The principals who reported were well distributed over the 
United States, forty-one states being represented. 


5 Table 17, page 84. 
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a. The percentage of reporting principals in the various census 
regions of the United States corresponded closely with the 
percentage distribution of principals in these regions.® 

b. The percentage of reporting principals in cities of various 
population classes compared favorably with the percentage 
of urban population in these classes.? The greatest negative 
difference existed for cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population 
(13 per cent), and the greatest positive difference existed for 
cities of over 100,000 (13.5 per cent). The desire was to reach 
cities of 50,000 population, or more. 


2. Various kinds, amounts, and degrees of remoteness of train- 
ing were shown in the qualifications of the principals. 


a. Ten and eight-tenths (10.8) per cent of the principals were 
graduates of high schools; thirty-four and two-tenths (34.2) 
per cent, of normal schools; twenty-six and one-tenth (26.1) 
per cent, of academic colleges; and twenty-four and nine- 
tenths (24.9) per cent, of colleges of education.® 

b. Thirty-one and seven-tenths (31.7) per cent of the principals 
had bachelor’s degrees; nineteen and four-tenths (19.4) per 
cent, master’s degrees; one and two-tenths (1.2) per cent, 
doctor’s degrees; and forty-seven and four-tenths (47.3) per 
cent, no degrees. 

c. The highest degree possessed by principals had been granted 
to one fourth of the principals in the year 1905 or previously; 
to one half of the principals in the year 1916 or previously; 
and to three fourths of the principals in the year 1923 or pre- 
viously.!° Twenty and two-tenths per cent of the principals 
had received their highest degrees since they had become 
principals, eight and nine-tenths per cent having gained 
master’s degrees. 


3. The kind and amount of experience greatly varied among 

the principals. 

a. One fourth of the principals had had two years or less of 
experience as elementary teachers; one half, eight years or 
less; three fourths, seventeen years or less. Of eighty-six 
principals who had not been elementary teachers, sixty-two 


6 Table 18, page 84. 9 Table 21, page 86. 
7 Table 19, page 85. 10 Table 22, page 86. 
8 Table 20, page 85. 1 Table 23, page 87. 
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had had experience as high school teachers or principals, 
sixteen as superintendents and eight in other capacities.” 

b. One fourth of the principals had been in charge of elementary 
schools for five and eight-tenths (5.8) years or less, one half 
for eleven years or less, and three fourths for nineteen and 
one-tenth (19.1) years.¥ 

c. The first quartile principal had been in his present position 
for three and four-tenths (3.4) years; the median principal 
for six years, and the third quartile principal for thirteen and 
nine-tenths (13.9) years." 

4. School conditions were well sampled in varying sizes of 
schools, amount of other work, kind of assistance given, and source 
of supervisory advice. 

a. One fourth of the principals had charge of a school of fourteen 
teachers or less, one half had charge of twenty teachers or 
less, and three fourths had charge of twenty-eight teachers 
or less. 

b. Twenty-five per cent of the principals had regular teaching 
duties. 

c. Nineteen and nine-tenths (19.9) per cent of the principals 
had one or more full-time assistant principals, and four and 
eight-tenths (4.8) had one or more part-time assistant princi- 
pals. Thirty-six and three-tenths (36.3) per cent of the prin- 
cipals had one or more full-time office clerks, and eleven and 
eight-tenths (11.8) per cent had one or more part-time clerks.” 

d. Ninety-four (94) per cent of the principals reported that 
music supervisors visited their schools for the purpose of giving 
advice concerning the improvement of instruction, eighty- 
seven and six-tenths (87.6) per cent reported drawing super- 
visors, seventy-nine and eight-tenths (79.8) per cent reported 
physical education supervisors, fifty-four and nine-tenths 
(54.9) per cent reported primary supervisors, fifty-one (51) 
per cent reported assistant superintendents, and forty-nine 
and six-tenths (49.6) per cent reported superintendents.}8 
Twenty-seven and nine-tenths (27.9) per cent of the school 
officials reported as giving the greatest assistance in improy- 


2 Table 24, page 87. 18 Table 27, page 89. 
13 Table 25, page 88. 16 Table 28, page 89. 
44 Table 26, page 88. 17 Table 29, page 90. 


18 Table 30, page 90. 
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ing instruction were superintendents, twenty-two and five- 
tenths (22.5) per cent were assistant superintendents, and 
twenty-six and three-tenths (26.3) per cent were primary 
supervisors.!® 
5. The financial inducement to carry on the work of the principal 
ranged from twelve hundred ($1,200) to six thousand five hundred 
($6,500) dollars, with a median salary of two thousand nine hun- 
dred forty-four dollars ($2,944) .2° 


VERIFICATION AND CORRECTION OF DATA FROM PRINCIPALS 


The plan of the study called for a verification of the activities 
of the principals as checked on the “‘list.’””, The writer personally 
visited fifty-two principals selected at random in the vicinity of 
New York City. The purpose of the visit was stated and the 
further codperation of the principal was requested in the cause of 
scientific inquiry. An extra copy of the list was given to the 
principal with the request to answer “yes” or “‘no”’ orally. A 
code was used on the list, originally checked by the principal, 
to indicate whether the answer was the same or changed. The 
meaning of those activities which seemed not to be fully under- 
stood was carefully explained. No knowledge of the previous 
answers was permitted until the “‘rechecking”’ was finished. 
Sufficient time had elapsed since the original checking had been 
done that no possible chance existed for remembering the exact 
answer for each activity. 

The interviewer was much impressed by the attitude of the in- 
terviewees. They appeared very anxious to report their actual 
practice. In fact the majority so far caught the significance of the 
personal visit that they sought to present as far as possible objective 
evidence that they, at some time in the near past, had carried 
out the activity. The assistant principal and office clerk were called 
into the interview if they had shared previously in answering the 
inquiry. 

A correction factor for each activity was determined in the fol- 
lowing manner. The net number of ‘‘yes”’ answers to be added or 
subtracted was found. It was assumed that if all the principals 
had been personally interviewed, they would have changed their 
‘“‘yes”’ answers in the same proportion as the fifty-two interviewed 
principals. A correction factor thus computed for each activity 

19 Table 31, page 91. 20 Table 32, page 91. 
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was used to determine the number of principals who actually per- 
formed the activity. The percentage of principals answering 
“ves”? was changed accordingly. This percentage with its relative 
rank was used to indicate what was conveniently called the 
possibility of performance. The latter was helpful in determining 
the program of the principal, as stated in a later chapter. 

The average change in number of “‘yes”’ checkings was compara- 
tively small. The average net gain in ‘“‘yes’’ answers for seventy- 
two activities was sixty-three, the average net loss for one hundred 
eleven activities was eighty-three, and for twenty activities there 
was no loss or gain.24_ The average net change was ten per cent of 
the total number of possible answers. 

There is evidence that the original answers possess some degree 
of reliability for use in comparative studies of the influence of 
principals’ qualifications and school conditions upon the number 
and kind of activities performed. Some of this evidence is as 
follows: 

1. There seemed to be no wholesale disposition to check all the 
activities “yes.” For example, the median number of ‘“‘yes’’ 
checks for any activity in section A (Technique) was 28, first 
quartile 18, third quartile 37, or 45.9%, 29.5% and 60.6%, 
respectively, of the sixty-one activities. The median number of 
“‘ves’’ checks for any activity in section B (Teachers) was 15, first 
quartile 10, third quartile 19, or 41.6%, 27.7% and 52.7%, 
respectively, of the 36 activities. The median number of “‘yes”’ 
checks for any activity in section C (Classification) was 18, first 
quartile 12, third quartile 24, or 42.8%, 28.5% and 57.1%, respec- 
tively, of the 42 activities. 

2. No general attitude seemed to exist to check those. activities 
which were recognized by the educational specialists as especially 
important, without reference to what the actual practice was in 
the case of the reporter. For example, only 1.6% of the activities 
in section A (Technique) which were rated above major importance 
by the specialists, were checked ‘‘yes’” by 75% or more of the 
principals, 22.9%, 24.6% and 13.1% being the percentages respec- 
tively for 50-74%, 25-49% and 0-24% of the principals. 

3. No general disposition seemed to prevail to check the activi- 
ties without some attempt to recognize the difficulty, unusual 
character, or questionable practice of the activity. For example, 


21 See Table 33, page 92. 
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those principals who checked at least 45 out of the 61 activities 
in section A (Technique) tended strongly to omit the following 
activities: 

Prepares a series of practice materials (19).” 

Prepares illustrative lesson plans (34). 

Causes records of projects to be made (6). 

Prepares series of typical assignments (37). 

Uses chart for checking pupil and teacher activities (43). 

Gives summary of observations to teachers (46). 

Writes letters to teachers summarizing suggestions (47). 

Organizes experiments (61). 


4. No general carelessness seemed to exist in checking or 
omitting to check activities without some attempt to understand 
which activity was being checked. For example, the number of 
“‘yves”’ checks for activities listed as 25 to 40 were respectively as 
follows: 190, 452, 411, 268, 326, 234, 268, 217, 356, 139, 92, 108, 
60, 314, 262, 153. 

5. A study was made of those principals who checked at least 
45 out of the 61 activities in section A (Technique) and those who 
checked less than 15 activities. The qualifications and school 
conditions of each principal were analyzed critically to decide 
whether or not the qualifications justified the large number or the 
small number of ‘‘yes”’ checks. The number of principals who 
exaggerated the situation equaled the number who modestly 
represented the situation. The frailties of human nature appar- 
ently, in the case of questionnaires, are taken care of by a normal 
distribution of the reporters. 


COLLECTING DATA FROM EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS 


The decision was made to request a large number of educational 
specialists to rate each activity for its importance in a program of 
improving classroom instruction. A list was prepared which 
included those specialists who had contributed to educational 
literature dealing with the work of the elementary principal and 
the improvement of instruction, or who were giving professional 
courses of this nature, or who were otherwise in intimate contact 
with the problem. Copies of the ‘‘checking list”? were sent to 


22 Figures in parentheses stand for the number of the activity as arranged 
on checking list, page 59. See full statement of activity on page 60. 
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ninety specialists.22 They were asked to express their judgments 
by using a five-point rating scale as follows: 


1. Greatest or supreme importance. 

2. Major importance (between greatest and average impor- 
tance). 

3. Average or median importance. 

4, Minor importance (between average and no importance). 

5. No importance. 


It seemed desirable to ask the same educational specialists to 
check “‘yes”’ or “‘no”’ those activities which superintendents of 
city schools should delegate to their elementary principals or for 
which superintendents should hold their principals responsible. 
They were requested to assume that superintendents wished to 
delegate activities on the basis of the greatest economy and 
efficiency, and that it was possible and feasible for superintendents 
to make the conditions favorable for the performance of the 
activities if it seemed desirable to include the activities in the work 
of the principal.” 

Forty-four specialists generously coéperated and made returns 
of a usable kind. 

The ratings for importance were averaged and the rank of each 
activity was thereby obtained. 

The percentage of specialists favoring the selection of an activity 
was computed and the rank for desirability or “what should be” 
was thus determined. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER I 


The purpose of the study was to set up for the guidance of city 
superintendents and elementary principals a program of activities 
for the improvement of instruction, evaluated for importance, 
desirability, and possibility of performance. A ‘checking list”’ 
of two hundred eight activities, classified into six sections: Tech- 
nique, Teachers, Classification of Pupils, Curriculum, Supplies, 
and General School Conditions, was sent to elementary school 
principals. Six hundred fifty-eight lists were returned in usable 
form, representing about twenty per cent of the number submitted ° 
for checking. This return seemed to be satisfactory in the light 


8 See List of Educational Specialists Coéperating, page 80. 
*4 See Directions to Specialists, page 81. 
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of conditions governing the study. The data concerning the 
qualifications, experience, school conditions, and salary of prin- 
cipals reporting, indicated a random sampling of the varied situa- 
tions in which principals undertake to improve instruction. 

Forty-three educational specialists responded to the request to 
rate on a five-point scale the activities of the ‘checking list.” 
The average of these ratings was used to denote the rank of each 
activity for importance in improving instruction. 

The same specialists selected those activities which they believed 
should be included in the work of the principal. The percentage 
of judges thus voting was utilized to express the rank of each 
activity for desirability. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL—REPORTED, RATED AND SELECTED 


REPORTING OF PRACTICE 


Elementary principals were asked to indicate by checking the 
“list” “yes” or ‘‘no”’ whether they had or did not have any im- 
portant part in the performance of the activities in the actual 
practice of improving classroom instruction.1_ The percentages of 
principals making “‘yes’’ reports were computed and these per- 
centages were ranked from the highest to the lowest for each section 
of the “‘list”’ and for the ‘‘list”’ as a whole.? 

Table 1 shows the percentage of activities of each section 
arranged according to percentage of principals answering “yes.” 
No activity in section D (Curriculum) was reported to be the prac- 
tice of at least 90 per cent of the principals, in contrast with 16.7 
per cent of section B (Teachers); 68.8 per cent of section A 
(Technique) was reported by at least 50 per cent of principals, in 
contrast with 22.2 of section D (Curriculum); 96.7 per cent of 
section A was reported by at least 10 per cent of principals, in 
comparison with 63.7 per cent of section E (Supplies). Appar- 
ently principals attempted to improve instruction by doing more 
activities that may be listed under Technique than by doing those 
that may be listed under Curriculum or Supplies. 

Activities are given below in two groups to show: (a) those 
most frequently reported by principals; (b) those least frequently 
reported by principals. 

A. Improving Technique of Teachers. 

a. Suggests how to adapt methods to individual differences® 
(9)4*—80.5%. 


1 See Directions to Principals, page 72. 

2 See Ranks of Activities, page 59. 

3 See full statement of activity, page 59. 

“ Number assigned for identification, page 59. 
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Gives educational tests in 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades (55)— 
73.4%. 

Same, in 6th, 7th and 8th grades (54)—70.8%. 
Discusses special methods (4)—68.9%. 

Suggests how to guide pupils in planning projects (7)— 


68.6%. 
Suggests how to conduct types of lessons (26)—68.8%. 
TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGES oF AcTIVITIES REPORTED BY 
PRINCIPALS 
PERCENTAGE oF AcTIvITIES IN Eacn Suction CHECKED 
PRROBNTAGH OF “Yrs”? By PRINCIPALS 
PRINCIPALS 
A B Cc D E F 
O0=99 Or aes cane 6.6 16.7 14.3 0 (al 13.3 
80-89.9.......... 21.3 19.5 26.2 0 18.2 26.6 
HO=19. Oia aes aioe 31.1 30.6 BORG 7.4 18.2 43.3 
GO-69:9'5 Bio 3 wet Ce 50.8 41.7 40.5 Veal 36.4 43.3 
50=59.9\. ge ee 68.8 47.3 50.0 22.2 36.4 46.6 
AVAGO. ase ces CaO 58.4 64.3 222 54.6 56.6 
BO=—BO.Os coerce as sek 85.2 66.7 66.2 40.7 54.6 66.6 
EDO Oar tals ots. s 90.1 75.0 71.0 70.4 54.6 83.3 
TO=T9 OI ase 6 oes 96.7 83.3 82.9 88.9 63.7 90.0 
Oa sO il toca ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Table reads: 6.6% of activities in section A were checked “‘yes’’ by at least 90% of the 


principals, 21.3% by at least 80% of the principals, etc. 


b. Prepares typical assignments for individual instruction 
(87) —9.1%. 
Uses chart for checking activities of pupils and teachers 
(43) —13.6%. 
Prepares lesson plans to show correlation (35)—13.9%. 
Makes record of projects (36)—16.4%. 


Writes letters to teachers (47)—20.0%. 


Prepares illustrative lesson plans (84)—21.1%. 


B. Improving Teachers in Service. 
a. Encourages professional organizations (91)—95.1%. 


Holds individual conferences (62)—92.5%. 


Sends teachers to visit (71)—79.1%. 
Holds group conferences (63)—72.4%. 
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b. Makes card catalogue of teaching problems (84)—3.9%. 


Secures stenographic reports of lessons (78)—6.6%. 
Secures substitutes for teachers on special assignments 
(88)—9.5%. 

Secures stenographic reports of teachers’ meetings (65)— 
12.4%. 


C. Improving Classification and Promotion of Pupils. 
a. Makes special promotions (113)—76.2%. 


Arranges for physical examinations (114)—71.4%. 
Gives educational tests to classify pupils (102)—70.3%. 
Suggests how to improve attendance (131)—69.7%. 


. Makes statement of variations and adaptations for each 


class (139)—7.4%. 

Classifies by home environment data (120)—10.3%. 
Same, by special interests (125)—12.1%. 

Records achievements in extra-curricular activities (137) 


—13.6%. 


D. Improving the Curriculum. 
a. Suggests parts to be emphasized (155)—53.7%. 


Suggests minimum essentials (157)—52.5%. 
Informs of changes which professors suggest (165) —48.0%. 


b. Analyzes adult activities (144)—10.1%. 


Puts scientific studies into usable form (149)—10.3%. 
Collects opinions of laymen (163)—13.3%. 


E. Improving Selection and Use of School Supplies. 
a. Suggests how to use supplies (170)—73%. 
b. Suggests how to score textbooks (174)—6.3%. 
F. Improving General School Conditions. 
a. Suggests how to improve discipline (185)—79.6%. 


Suggests how to make program schedules (192)—74.8%. 
Suggests how to improve appearance of rooms (183)— 
74.3%. 


. Scoring record blanks (188)—7.2%. 


Determines individual load of work (197)—8.3%. 
Plans ‘‘make-up” work (198)—12.9%. 


CHECKING PRACTICE OF PRINCIPALS 


Fifty-two principals were asked to report, in personal interviews, 


their school practice by answering ‘“‘yes”’ or ‘‘no,”’ after the mean- 
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ing of each activity was carefully explained. These answers were 
contrasted with those made previously by the same principals 
and the number of ‘‘yes” answers to be added to or subtracted 
from the original number was determined for each activity. This 
number was used as a correction factor for the answers of the 658 
principals, under the assumption that, if all the reportees had been 
interviewed, this correction factor would have remained approxi- 
mately constant. The percentage of principals performing each 
activity, with the correction factor taken into consideration, was 
found and the rank of frequency determined accordingly. 

The greatest changes made—a. to higher percentages, b. to lower 
percentages, were as follows for each section: 


A. Improving Technique of Teaching. 
a. Suggests how to improve attitudes (13)*. 
Discusses general principles (2) 
Suggests how to improve assignments (29) 
Suggests how to improve questioning (18) 
Changes emphasis on oral and written work (21) 
Suggests how to improve lesson plans (33) 
b. Investigates study habits (15) 
Analyzes subject into activities for pupils and teacher (5) 
Studies pupils’ attitudes (12) 
Studies methods of questioning (17) 
Studies value of devices (30) 
Studies special interests (10) 
B. Improving Teachers in Service. 
a. Gives demonstration lessons (76) 
Informs what requirements enter into estimation of work 
(80) 
b. Calls for reports of experiments (70) 
Requires use of visiting outline (72) 
Encourages use of professional tests (94) 
C. Improving Classification and Promotion of Pupils. 
a. Classifies by school marks (119) 
Suggests how to improve attendance (131) 
Scores intelligence tests (103) 
Records mental age (105) 
Requires weak pupils to report (132) 


5 See full statement of activity, page 60. 
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b. Studies causes of absence (130) 


Coaches pupils (136) 

Does homogeneous grouping by educational quotient (118) 
Plans periodical analysis of records (138) 

Records educational age (107) 

Gathers home data (116) 


D. Improving the Curriculum. 
a. Makes supplementary outlines (154) 


Suggests how to organize extra-curricular activities (152) 
Informs of changes which professors suggest (165) 


. Collects social science materials (148) 


Lists projects by grades (146) 

Describes moral situations (147) 

Grades subject matter by pupil maturity (150) 
Studies errors of pupils (160) 

Prepares graded list of errors (161) 


E. Improving Selection and Use of School Supplies. 
a. Recommends textbooks (175) 
b. Scores equipment (172) 


Scores textbooks (173) 
Lists books for appreciative reading (177) 


F. Improving General School Conditions. 
a. Suggests how to improve appearance of rooms (183) 


Suggests how to improve discipline (185) 
Reduces daily preparation of teachers (195) 


b. Studies interruptions of school (199) 


Studies school marks (190) 

Determines total load of work (196) 

Studies health conditions (186) 

Recommends reduction of interruptions (200) 


The above list of activities indicates: 
1. Principals put a too strict interpretation upon those activi- 


ties which implied the possibility of performance with a 
general knowledge of the situation, in contrast with detailed 
knowledge gathered from a carefully conducted analysis of 
the situation suggested in the preceding activity. 


2. Principals put a too liberal interpretation upon those 


activities which called for scientific procedure in study- 
ing any given problem of the school. 
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The writer is satisfied that, with the correction factor taken into 
consideration, the relative frequency with which principals per- 
formed any activity of the list has been determined sufficiently 
well for practical purposes. 

The following lists of activities are given to represent the practice 
of principals in improving instruction: 


I. Activities Reported by 75% of Principals 

A. Technique. 
Discusses principles of teaching (2) 
Discusses special methods (4) 
Suggests how to adapt methods to individual differences (9) 
Suggests how to improve attitudes (13) 
Suggests how to improve study habits (16) 
Suggests how to conduct types of lessons (26) 
Suggests how to improve lesson plans (83) 
Prescribes remedial procedure (58) 

B. Teachers. 
Holds individual conferences (62). 
Holds group conferences (63) 
Sends teacher to visit (71) 
Shows how to organize routine work (90) 
Encourages professional organizations (91) 

C. Classification of Pupils. 
Makes special promotions (113) 
Suggests how to improve attendance (131) 
Requires pupils to report (132) 

E. Supplies. 
Suggests how to distribute supplies (170) 

F. General School Conditions. 
Instructs janitor (181) 
Suggests how to improve appearance of rooms (183) 
Suggests how to improve discipline (185) 
Instructs how to make programs (192) 


This list includes activities which are associated with the daily 
routine of the school and probably will not be questioned as within 
the practice of the average principal. The understanding of the 
full nature of some of the activities by principals and the skill 
with which these activities were carried on by them may be dis- 
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counted, if these activities are thought of in connection with 
scientific diagnosis and procedure, e.g., adaptation of methods to 
individual differences (9) and remedial procedure (58) 


Il. Activities Reported by at least 50% but less than 75% of Principals 
A. Technique. 
Suggests how to stimulate purposeful activities (7) 
Suggests how to organize around problems (8) 
Suggests how to make use of special interests (11) 
Suggests how to develop skill in judging moral situations (14) 
Suggests how to improve questioning (18) 
Suggests changes in emphasis on oral and written work (21) 
Instructs concerning home work (23) 
Suggests how to conduct short period drives (24) 
Suggests how to conduct socialized recitation (27) 
Suggests how to improve assignments (29) 
Uses personal note-book (44) 
Suggests how to make use of devices. (31) 
Analyzes observations (45) 
Suggests how to improve examination questions (49) 
Suggests how to improve marking of papers (50) 
Suggests how to prepare informal tests (52) 
Gives standard educational tests in 6th to 8th grade (54) 
Gives standard educational tests in 3rd to 5th grade (55) 
Makes diagnosis of errors (57) 
Suggests objective schemes for pupil progress (59) 
Studies educational tests to improve methods (60) 
B. Teachers. 

Summarizes observations for teachers’ meetings (66) 
Invites teachers to report visits (73) 
Arranges exchanges of visits (74) 
Arranges demonstration lessons (75) 
Gives demonstration lessons (76) 
Instructs concerning standard tests (79) 
Informs about estimation of work (80) 
Organizes professional library (85) 
Appoints committees (87) 
Recommends professional courses (92) 


C. Classification of Pupils. 
Makes age-grade tests (98) 
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Gives group intelligence tests (101) 
Gives standard educational tests (102) 
Scores intelligence tests (103) 

Records mental age (105) 

Records intelligence quotient (106) 
Interprets educational tests (111) 
Arranges for physical examinations (114) 
Records physical examinations (115) 
Makes flexible plan of instruction (134) 


D. Curriculum. 
Instructs concerning emphasis on parts of curriculum (155) 
Instructs concerning minimum essentials (157) 
Informs concerning professors’ recommendation about cur- 
riculum (165) 


E. Supplies. 
Uses estimates of teachers for supplies (169) 
Collects materials for projects (171) 


F. General School Conditions, 
Recommends building improvements (179) 
Suggests how to improve health conditions (187) 
Instructs how to improve marking system (191) 
Arranges exchange of work (193) 
Recommends for vacancies (202) 
Provides summary of rules (203) 
Gives public addresses (205) 
Makes parent-teacher programs (208) 


This list shows again an intimate contact with classroom 
instruction and is commendable in that respect. Modern tend- 
encies in education are generously represented, e.g., stimulation 
of purposeful activities, organization around large problems, use 
of special interests, judging moral situations, socialized recitations, 
informal tests, standard tests, diagnosis of errors, objective 
schemes of progress, studying tests to improve methods, etc. It 
would be interesting to measure the efficiency of performance 
but that lies beyond the purpose of this study. It is sufficient to 
note that principals recognize these activities as desirable and 
make at least some attempt to put them into practice. 
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RATING FOR IMPORTANCE 


Forty-three educational specialists used a five-point scale to rate 
the activities of the “checking list”’ for importance in improving 
instruction. The average of these ratings was used to show the 
rank of each activity. 

From Table 2 it appears that the activities classified as Tech- 
nique and Teachers were rated higher than those activities in 
Classification, Curriculum, Supplies, and General. The probable 
reason was that the former sections seemed to have fewer activities 
of an administrative kind and were more closely associated with 
the work of teaching than the latter sections. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION oF AcTIVITIES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE RATING FOR 
IMPORTANCE 
RatInG 
SECTION 8 = ALD Ls PA SE SAIS | PE ras AVBERAGB 
1.1-2 2.1-3 3.1-4 4.1-5 apa 
A. Technique..... By 26 3 0 61 1.8 
B. Teachers...... 15 18 3 0 36 1.9 
C. Classification... 22 18 2 0 42 PP 
D. Curriculum.... 14 12 1 0 ne al 
E. Supplies....... 6 5 0 0 igh 2.1 
iS Generale sacs 13 18 0 0 31 2.1 
Totally ete 102 97 9 0 208 
Percentage... . 49.1 46.6 4.3 0 100.0 


a1 and &, 8 bebwock 84 aun 4, and nono bowers 21 aad fai on ar et 

The “‘list” according to the specialists included activities of 
great importance for the improvement of classroom instruction, 
102 or 49.1 per cent of the 208 activities being rated (on rating 
scheme 1 to 5) from 1.1 to 2 (highest rating), 97 or 46.6 per cent 
from 2.1 to 3, 9 or only 4.3 per cent from 3.1 to 4, and not any 
from 4.1 to 5. 

Activities which received the (a) highest rating and (b) lowest 
rating, respectively, in each section were (figures in parentheses 
are the number of activity and figures to the right are the rating): 


6 See page 81 for description of scale. 
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A. Technique. 
a. How to adapt methods to individual differences (9)—1.2 
b. Prepares examination questions (48)—4.0 


B. Teachers. 
a. Holds individual conferences (62)—1.1 
b. Encourages teachers to measure growth by professional 

tests (94)—3.4 

C. Classification. 
a. Arranges for physical examinations of pupils (114)—1.5 
b. Advances teachers to higher grades with class (135)—3.3 
c. Gives individual intelligence tests (126)—1.5 


D. Curriculum. 
a. Makes list of guiding principles (140)—1.5 
Plans organization of materials (142)—1.5 
Makes list of educational objectives (143)—1.5 
Plans continuous revision (166)—1.5 
b. Collects opinions of laymen (163)—3.2 
E. Supplies. 

a. Scores textbooks (173)—1.8 

b. Uses estimates of teachers (169)—2.7 
F. General. 

a. Recommends for vacant positions (202)—1.3 

b. Studies appearance of classrooms (182)—2.6 
Scores record-blanks (188)—2.6 


SELECTING FOR DESIRABILITY 


The educational specialists were asked to select those activities 
in the performance of which they believed elementary principals 
should be expected to have an important part. They were to 
assume that conditions could be made favorable for the doing of 
the activities by the principal, if it seemed desirable to include the 
activities in the work of the principal.’ 

From Table 3 it may be computed that all or 100 per cent of the 
activities of section F (General) were included in the work of the 
principal by at least 70.1 per cent of the specialists, while only 
eighteen activities out of twenty-seven, or 66 per cent, of section 
D (Curriculum) were included. Apparently the specialists believed 
that it is the business of the principal to look after the general 


7 See Directions to Specialists in making selections, page 81. 
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school conditions, but not to have a large share in the making of 
the curriculum. 


TABLE 3 


Noumper or Activities GivEN ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGES OF SPECIALISTS 
IncLtupING ACTIVITIES IN THE WORK OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NumsBer oF Activitirs INCLUDED BY 
PERCENTAGE OF SPECIALISTS 


SECTION Sa ee ee ee oe ROTA 


100- 90- 80- 70- 60- 50- 
90:1) |) 80! 2]. 700 =| 6Gsb |) SOc | a 40nt 
‘AY Techniques... ere eet 37 13 7 il 2 1 61 
IB. “Weachers: 7 cto cuncioioss 22 8 5 1 0 (ma Bie 
C. Classification....... 9 17 11 3 il 1 42 
BD) Curriculum... 352 ao 2 9 7 7 2 0 27 
EK. Supplies)... 2 5 3 1 0 0 11 
Ps Generaldancsucasnte 22 8 i 0 0 0 31 
Total sae asores etek 94 60 34 13 5 2 208 
Percentage..........| 45.2 | 28.9 | 16.3 | 6.2 2.4 it 100.0 
ae 


Table reads: 37 activities of section A were included in the work of the principal by at 
least 99% of the specialists, 13 by 80 to 90% of specialists, etc. 

By combining percentages in the same table it may be seen that 
at least 90 per cent of the specialists approved 45.2 per cent of 
the activities for the work of the principal; at least 80 per cent 
approved 74.1 per cent of the activities; at least 70 per cent 
approved 90.4 per cent of the activities; at least 60 per cent 
approved 96.6 per cent of the activities; and 50 per cent approved 
99 per cent of the activities. 

Table 4 shows that the greatest agreement of the specialists 
was accorded to section F (General), while the practice of principals 
seemed to be in favor of section A (Technique). It appears that 
principals did not under existing conditions participate in the 
majority of activities that may be classified under Curriculum and 
Supplies. The most usual comment of principals was that such 
activities were carried on by representatives of the central admin- 
istration. Specialists seemed to agree with this practice for 
Supplies but not for Curriculum. 
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TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON OF SPECIALISTS FAVORING PRACTICE AND PRINCIPALS 


REPORTING PRACTICE 


—ewoes=aoa“ses=aOoes—sS=oosSsS=S$S=@s@>@n@amj@VwO@@=*s—@O0+w#9890W00908—>—=—@$OM9aa@9393S$933BMSS EE 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 


PERCENTAGE oF AcTIVITIES ANSWERED 
“Yrs” 
SECTION By at least 70 B 
oe ROC aR Sra 
ML CCUMIGUCs cine aero sosincias a fohetro'e 3 93.4 68.8 
PA RCHCHeT Scie: eee tete tere ee see ores 97.2 47.3 
ba @ AGRI CALION eae ycctiie cons ol) eie =e 88.0 50.0 
PCHITEEIIUTN eae eat ces Se eas 66.0 222 
MMP PLES rl ocites sLeucleueee e Cistetseats 90.9 36.4 
ok OP TIVCIRA Ue See AO BROS Oe, oe ee ee 100.0 46.6 


Table reads: 93.4% of activities in section A were included in work of principal by at 


least 70% of the specialists, while 68.8% of these activities were reported by 50% of the 
principals as actually performed. 


The specialists unanimously selected six activities in section A, 


eight in section B, one in section C, not any in sections D and E, 
and four in section F. These activities were as follows: 


A. Technique. 


Discusses general principles (2) 

Suggests how to adapt methods to individual differences (9) 
Suggests how to improve methods of assigning work (29) 
Informs teachers of observation plan (89) 

Analyzes observations (45) 

Suggests how to use outlines for checking progress (53) 


. Teachers. 


Holds individual conferences (62) 

Holds group conferences (63) 

Prepares briefs of topics for meetings (68) 

Sends teacher to visit (71) 

Invites superior teacher to report observations (73) 
Organizes professional library (85) 

Encourages professional organizations (91) 

Plans improvement for year (96) 


. Classification. 


Makes flexible plan of classification (134) 


. General. 


Recommends building improvements (179) 
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Suggests how to improve discipline (185) 
Suggests how to improve marking of pupils (191) 
Gives public addresses (205) 
The activities receiving the sanction of less than fifty per cent 
of the specialists were: 
A. Technique. 
Prepares examination questions (48) 
C. Classification. 
Coaches weak pupils (136) 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER II 


Principals reported the largest percentage of activities classified 
as Technique and the smallest percentage under the heading of 
Supplies and Curriculum. The actual practice of principals was 
declared to be more truly represented when a correction factor was 
used to account for too strict or too liberal interpretations of the 
meaning of the activities. 

Educational specialists rated 49.1 per cent of the activities of 
major importance, 46.6 per cent of average importance, and 4.3 
per cent of minor importance. The Technique activities stood 
highest in average rating. At least 70 per cent of the specialists 
included 90.4 per cent of the activities in the work of the principal. 
They approved of the participation of the principal in activities 
named under all sections of the ‘‘ checking list’”’ except Curriculum. 


CHAPTER III 


THE INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The principals who checked the list of activities were asked to 
give information concerning their education, professional training, 
experience in educational work, hours devoted to regular class- 
room teaching, number of teachers under their supervision, num- 
ber of assistant principals, number of office clerks, grades included 
in school organization, school officials acting as supervisory advi- 
sers, and yearly salaries. This information was utilized to study 
the influence of various factors upon the number and kind of 
activities which the principals performed. 


INFLUENCES ON NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 


Location. The principals were classified according to census 
regions of the United States, and the average number of activities 
checked ‘‘yes”’ by the different regional classes was found. Table 
5 shows that each class reported practically the same number, 
with a slight falling off for the Southern region. Location appar- 
ently has no appreciable influence upon the number of activities 
performed. 

TABLE 5 


Average NumBer or ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS ACCORDING 
to Census REGIONS oF THE UNITED STATES 


Rearons 1 NuMBER or Casns ‘eageanas eaters 
Niewa bumelariclernyscates site anise ciel saree 77 86.9 
MiddlewAtlantichysae ate aces cil aes « 140 86.0 
astNorth, Centraltwcitecss eens ss 6% 135 83.7 
WWiestuNOLiol Cemtralecie cas. cet aa oot 126 86.8 
RSOLLUG ICEL, Sei Sey Rayer st oa ol eh ofefiegs oie sce 86 82.5 
Wes tGrii apasfurucuncneties rex anvyereeyite: toate 94 84.5 


1 See states included, page 84. 
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Kind of Training. The principals were divided into four 
groups: (1) graduates of high schools only; (2) graduates of normal 
schools only; (3) graduates of academic colleges; (4) graduates 
of colleges of education. Table 6 indicates that graduation from 
a college of education is a significant factor in the number of 
activities carried on by principals. 


TABLE 6 


INFLUENCE OF KIND oF TRAINING UPON NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 


AVERAGE NUMBER 


PRINCIPALS Bring GRADUATES OF: NUMBER OF CASES Gri NR 
Pugh Schools Only-canermeaemer 30 66.4 
Normal Schools'Only 2... ....-<00 + os 99 78.5 
Academic Colleges Only?............. 65 80.6 
Colleges of Education ®............... 162 92.1 


1 One-, two-, or three-year courses. 
2 No training in normal schools or colleges of education. 
3 Four-year courses. 


Recency of Training. The average number of activities was 
studied for five groups of principals: (1) those who had received 
master’s degrees in the year 1917 or earlier, (2) and the same in 
the year 1918 or later; (3) those who had received master’s degrees 
from colleges of education in 1918 or later;! (4) those who had 
received bachelor’s degrees from colleges of education in the year 
1921 or earlier; (5) and the same in the year 1922 or later. The 
number of activities for the groups differs very little. (Table 7) 


TABLE 7 


Errect oF REcENCY OF TRAINING UPON NuMBER oF ACTIVITIES 


Princrpats Havine: N Nae oF peace 
Master’s Degree in 1917 or Before......... 64 94.8 
Master’s Degree in 1918 or Later.......... 45 94.4 
Bachelor’s Degree in 1921 or Before!...... 28 96.2 
Bachelor’s Degree in 1922 or Later!....... 27 92.2 


1 Principals having no teaching duties, receiving degrees from colleges of education. 


1 The number of such degrees before 1918 was too few for study. 
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A majority of the principals who had received early degrees 
reported that they had taken courses in education through summer 
schools and extension work. This fact, together with the possi- 
bility of keeping up-to-date by reading educational literature, 
attending educational conventions, and visiting schools, may 
account for the failure of principals with recent degrees to make 
a better showing. The whole matter is further complicated 
because many of the degrees had been granted to principals who 
had already been in service. It seems impossible to measure the 
effect of recency of training without more detailed data than the 
writer was able to gather. 

Experience. The average number of years of experience was 
found for two groups of principals: (1) those who reported a 
greater number of activities performed than the average of all 
principals; (2) those who reported less than the average. From 
Table 8 it would seem that no important differences exist in the 
two groups, as to the number of years of experience in the follow- 
ing four particular cases: (1) as elementary teacher; (2) as elemen- 
tary principal; (8) in the present school system; or (4) in present 
position. But from Table 9 we find that reporters with only one 
to two years of experience checked fewer activities than those 
with more years of experience. There were only twenty-one of 
these comparatively inexperienced principals. When they were 
compared in alternate groups, the results were approximately the 
same. The largest number of activities was checked by those 
reporters who had served from three to six years as elementary 
principals. The data seem to warrant the conclusion that princi- 
pals should not be expected to develop an extensive supervisory 
program until they have had at least three years’ experience in 
the position. 

An effort was made to discover how important it was for prin- 
cipals to have had elementary teaching experience. A study was 
made of fifty elementary principals who had had experience as 
elementary teachers and fifty principals who had had experience 
as high school teachers but not as elementary teachers. These 
two groups were equated for the number of years of experience 
as teacher and number of years as principal. Principals with 
high school teaching experience reported a larger average of 
activities than those with elementary teaching experience, 96.8 
as opposed to 79.7. Forty-eight of the principals with high school 
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TABLE 8 


NuMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING 
Activities ABOVE OR BELOW THE GENERAL AVERAGE 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS 
Kinp oF EXPERIENCE 


Upper Half Lower Half 
Elementary Teacher...............-. 11.3 11.9 
Elementary Principal................ 12.0 13.1 
In’Presentisystem\. as eee eee eee 18.6 19.0 
insPresent Positions sae wee tac eer 8.8 9.0 
TABLE 9 


NuMBER oF Activitizgs AccorpiIng TO NUMBER OF YEARS IN 
PRESENT PosITION AS PRINCIPAL ! 


NUMBER OF YEARS NuMBER OF CASES Avene hee 
h EV ead Tenn AMY EI TS Ws ced Ber ares 21 81.4 
SHPO ne cle ei ee a ee eee 76 95.0 
BELO SS eee ee sear eee 70 87.0 
by Li eae per a ira ae errata Meir ot, A act 57 88.4 


1 Only principals were studied who had had no other supervisory experience and no teach- 
ing duties . 
teaching experience had degrees, while only twenty-five of those . 
with elementary teaching experience had degrees. 

Size of School. Four groups of reporters were made on the basis 
of number of teachers per principal... Table 10 shows that size 
of school as measured by the number of teachers under supervision 
was a factor in determining the number of activities which princi- 
pals perform for the improvement of instruction. It is interesting 
to note that there was considerable difference between the number 
of activities performed by the principals of the largest schools 
(twenty-eight or more teachers) and the number performed by 
the principals of the smallest schools (fourteen or fewer teachers). 
Apparently, a school with twenty to twenty-eight teachers called 
for the performance of no more activities than a school with 
fifteen to twenty teachers. 
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TABLE 10 
Errect oF Sizz or ScHoot upon NuMBER or ACTIVITIES 
Numser or THAcHErs rine oe sn Geet MEae 
IGE CONE (G1) «: ace cvs adios cis akors cise 3.314 160 71.7 
14-20 (Qa ee nrernteen eter stecy chats 160 84.9 
20-28 (CAS hae eae penne oee 160 85.9 
ASTOLAVICTER( Gg) jects Meee a wee mee 160 96.0 


Teaching Duties. A study was made of two groups of principals: 
(1) those who taught five hours or more per week; (2) those who 
had no teaching duties. It is very evident from Table 11 that 
teaching duties placed a heavy handicap upon a principal for 
developing a program of improving instruction in his school. 


TABLE 11 


Errect oF Tracuine Duties upon NumBer or ACTIVITIES 


NUMBER OF AVERAGE NUMBER 
Tzacuine Dutizs CasEs or ACTIVITIES 
HELLOUTSIOEL MOLE soe wisiersscicie ne eis 0 oc: 113 TAWA 
INowleaching: Duties. cnc oc3.6 6 2s 0s 483 89.2 


Clerical Assistance. The reports of principals were examined 
to see if clerical assistance in the office of the principal was a bene- 
ficial element upon the number of activities. We discern from 
Table 12 that principals with clerks had decided advantage over 
those without clerks. This advantage was confirmed by another 
method of comparison. When two quartile groups of principals 
were contrasted, the one reporting the highest number of activities 


TABLE 12 
Errect or CiericaL ASSISTANCE UPON NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 
Principats Havina: Ee re OF) yeay ee iene 
INOLOLIGCICLEr Kitarer iter tele cls «overs cases Ses 341 79.0 
Part-time oftice clerk......¢.0002.0008 + 72 87.5 
Rol eatrme: Cleric. ta ee carers! ais, s.cslels) oes 212 92.7 


1 At least one. 
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and the one reporting the lowest number of activities, with one hun- 
dred sixty cases in each group, the following results were secured: 


NumBER OF PRINCIPALS HAVING HicHest QUARTILE | LowEsT QUARTILE 
At least one full-time clerk........... 68 35 
At least one part-time clerk........... 22 16 
Novlerk Anis sins ae einen oe oe 70 109 
160 160 


Assistant Principal. Thirty-six cases of principals without 
assistant principal and the same number with at least one assistant 
principal were studied for number of activities reported. The 
assistant principal seemed to be a valuable asset, when Table 13 
is observed. But when the data are compared with Table 12, 
showing the effect of clerical assistance, we see that by adding an 
assistant principal the situation is not sufficiently improved to 
make a large increase in the instructional activities of the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

TABLE 13 


Errect or AssIsTaNT PRINCIPAL UPON NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 


: NUMBER OF Average NUMBER 
Princrpats Havina: Cases or ACTIVITIES 
Nor Assistant erincipal. en. caer nee 361 84.7 
Assistant’ Principal 220m .00 sacs eee 361 95.8 
| 


1 Equated for office clerk and number of teachers or pupils. 
2 At least one. 


School Organization. The type of school organization has little 
influence upon the number of activities, judging from the data in 
Table 14. | 

TABLE 14 
INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION UPON NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 


Privcipats Havine ScHoois NUMBER OF Avperace NUMBER 
ORGANIZED WITH GRADES Casgs 1 or ACTIVITIES 


1-6, Non-departmental............... 99 82.3 
1-8, Non-departmental............... ae 84.8 
i-$ Departmental she. e «ee eee ere 78 86.9 


1 Number of departmental schools too few for study in the case of Grades 1 to 6. Cases 
were omitted where there were teaching duties or platoon schools. 
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Supervisory Assistance. The number of school officials reported 
as giving assistance to the principals in improving instruction was 
asked. These included superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade supervisors, and super- 
visors of the special subjects. The average number of super- 
visory Officials for the quartile (159 cases) of principals reporting 
the highest number of activities and for the quartile (163 cases) 
the lowest number of activities was seven and five respectively. 
Apparently the supervisory corps do not greatly affect the situa- 
tion. Some principals made adverse comment along this line. 

Salary of Principal. The quartile of principals reporting the 
highest number of activities was compared with respect to average 
salary with the quartile reporting the lowest number of activities. 
It was found to be $3,487 for the highest quartile (160 cases) and 
$2,787 for the lowest quartile (168 cases). The salary received 
was probably not a factor in determining the number of activities 
carried on by the principal, but it is interesting to note that some 
reward seems to have been given to those who reported the most 
extensive programs for improving instruction. 


INFLUENCE ON KIND OF ACTIVITIES 


Table 15 was prepared to show the influence of various factors 
upon the kind of activities performed. The average number of 
activities in each section of the “list’’ tended to remain constant 
except for sections A (Improving Technique) and B (Improving 
Teachers in Service). This is significant because it means that, 
where unfavorable conditions exist, e.g., small school, regular 
teaching duties and no clerk, or where the principals have had 
inadequate training for their positions, the real, vital features of 
improving instruction tend to be neglected. The reason probably 
is that attention is given primarily to those activities which are 
more administrative than supervisory, the probable cause of the 
constancy in sections C (Improving Classification), HE (Improving 
School Supplies) and F (Improving General School Conditions). 
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TABLE 15 


Activities of the Elementary School Principal 


INFLUENCE oF Factors UPON NUMBER AND KIND oF ACTIVITIES 


Factors SrupIEep Princr-| Secr. | Secr. | Sect. | Sect. | Secor. | Sncr. | ToTau 
PALS Cc E 
Activities on Checking 
Last Rese ae ters No. | 61 36 AD Nee Qi. i 31 | 208 
Average Number Activities Checked “ Yes” 
For All Principals....... 6580 27.55), L510 VA Sal ae Se On loeb amend 
Principals having: 
Training 
High school graduates 
OnLy. He. te tee ee 80 | 23.2) 10.4] 14.8) 4.1 | 3.1 | 10.8.) 66.4 
Normal school gradu- 
ALESIONI Vath omirely rue 99} 25:85) 1410) 16.90) 620 ob let On me 7Se 
Degree, academic col- 
legeconlyr ns seerce.e 65 | 26.5 | 14.6] 16.9] 7.1 | 3.5 | 12.0] 80.6 
Degree, college of edu- 
COLON aera ese eee 162 | 29.7 | 16.7 | 19.8 || 8:2 1) 3:8) |) 13.9) 920 
Teaching Duties 
Five hours or more per 
WEEKA hits s Aon. WIS W224 | TLEON LON 6254 (RSi6 alte an ele 
No regular teaching 
GGLiCse se ea a enti 483 | 31.0} 15.7| 18.4] 7.6 | 3.6 | 12.9} 89.2 
Number of Teachers 
Fourteen or less....... 1602326591222, 1515:381) 1.0m moro lien ie gales 
Fifteen to nineteen....} 160 | 27.9 | 15.2 | 17.6! 7.7 | 3.5 | 138.0] 84.9 
Twenty totwenty-seven| 160 | 27.8} 15.1| 18.8] 7.6 | 3.2*| 13.4] 85.9 
Twenty-eight or more..| 160 | 31.0] 17.5} 19.5] 8.6 | 4.5 | 14.9] 96.0 
Office Clerk 
No office clerk. ....... 341 | 26.5 | 13.9 | 16.6] 6.8 | 3.4 | 11.8} 79.0 
Part-time clerk........ 72 | 28.1 | 15.38) 18.0) 8.4 | 40° 1 13:7 |) 87.5 
At least one full-time 
clerk-ase etna mons Me 212 | 30:1 | 17.1.) 18.6.) 8.3 14:0) ) 14:6 | 92:7, 
A — Technique; B— Teachers; C— Classification; D— Curriculum; E— Supplies; 


¥F — General. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III 


By utilizing the information furnished by the principals, it was 
possible to divide the reporters into various groups with a view 
to discovering what influence, if any, the qualifications and school 
conditions of the reporters had upon the number and kind of 
activities performed. The most favoring qualifications were found 
to be graduation from a college of education, and at least two years 
of experience as a principal. The school conditions possessing the 
greatest advantages were pointed out to be the size of school, 
twenty-eight or more teachers, no regular teaching duties, and at 
least one full-time clerk. The various factors studied seemed to 
draw away the attention of principals more from activities asso- 
ciated with actual teaching (sections A—Improving the Technique 
of Teaching and B—Improving Teachers in Service) than from 
duties of an administrative nature (sections C—Improving the 
Classification and Promotion of Pupils; DD—Improving the 
Curriculum; E—Improving the Selection and Use of School 
Supplies; F—Improving the General School Conditions). 


CHAPTER IV 


DETERMINING THE PROGRAM OF WORK OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


In the attempt to set up a program for the improvement of 
instruction by elementary school principals, we have three criteria 
to guide us in the selection of activities: 


1. The importance of performance as found by averaging the 
judgments of educational specialists. 

2. The desirability of performance by principals, as determined 
by the percentage of educational specialists favoring the 
inclusion of the activity in the work of the principal. 

3. The possibility of performance as obtained by noting the 
percentage of principals checking the activity as performed. 


The first criterion, importance of performance, helps us to 
decide to what extent the activity is an influential factor in the 
improvement of instruction; the second criterion, desirability of 
performance, assists us in deciding whether the activity belongs to 
the work of the principal; the third criterion, possibility of per- 
formance, indicates to us to what extent principals under varying 
school conditions have actually carried out the activity. The 
correction factor, described on page 15, is taken into consideration 
in the case of the third criterion. 

By applying the first criterion to the list of activities, we obtain 
three classes: 

1. Those activities ranked by the judges as of major impor- 
tance. (1.1 to 2.0) 

2. Those activities ranked by the judges as of average impor- 
tance. (2.1 to 3.0) 

3. Those activities ranked by the judges as of minor impor- 
tance. (3.1 to 4.0) 


By applying the second criterion we obtain two sub-classes: 
1. Those activities included in the work of the principal by 
at least 75 per cent of the judges. 
36 
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2. Those activities included in the work of the principal by 
less than 75 per cent of the judges. 


Seventy-five per cent is considered a good dividing line between 
desirable and undesirable activities, for the following reasons: It 
represents a definite expression of opinion. A recommendation 
based on unanimous judgment would be acceptable, but such an 
ideal can be realized for only a few activities. A recommendation 
based on a fifty-fifty judgment would have little value on the 
positive side. Any per cent greater than fifty might be used as 
the basis of selection. It seems desirable to use seventy-five 
per cent because this figure involves a choice in the case of each 
section of the list. 

By applying the third criterion, we obtain the following groups 
of activities—checked as performed by: 

1. 75 per cent of the principals. 
. 50 per cent of the principals. 
. 25 per cent of the principals. 
. 10 per cent of the principals. 
. Less than 10 per cent of the principals. 


Or Rm Ww bo 


CLASS I—MAJOR IMPORTANCE (1.1—2) 


A. Desirable for Principal to Perform. 
1. Reported by 75 per cent of principals. 

Discusses general principles of teaching.1 (A-2)? 
Discusses special methods (A—4) 
Suggests how to adapt methods to individual differences 
(A-9) 
Suggests how to improve pupils’ attitudes (A-13) 
Suggests how to improve study habits (A-16) 
Suggests how to improve lesson plans (A-33) 
Suggests remedial procedure for weak pupils (A—58) 
Suggests how to organize routine work (B-—90) 
Holds individual and group conferences (B-62 and 63) 
Sends teacher to visit (B-71) 
Suggests how to improve attendance (C-131) 
Makes special promotions (C—113) 
Instructs janitor (F-181) 
Suggests how to improve discipline (F—185) 


1 See full statement of activity, page 59. 
2 Section and number assigned to activity, page 59. 
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Seven of the activities named above belong to section A—Tech- 
nique, four to section B—Teachers, two to section C—Classification 
of Pupils, and two to section F—General School Conditions. Not 
any activities are named in sections D and E, Curriculum and 
' School Supplies respectively. 

The opinions of the educational specialists and the practice of 
the principals favor the inclusion of all these activities in the 
program of work of every principal who has any responsibility 
for the improvement of instruction. It is worthy of notice that 
these activities involve largely discussion or suggestion on the 
part of the principal but do not call for any careful investigation 
of school conditions. 


2. Reported by 50 per cent of principals. 
Suggests how to stimulate pupils in planning activities 
(A-7) 
Suggests how to organize subject matter around large 
problems (A-8) 
Suggests how to make use of pupils’ interests (A-11) 
Suggests how to develop skill of pupils in judging moral 
situations (A-14) 
Suggests how to improve methods of questioning (A-18) 
Suggests how to improve methods of assigning work (A—29) 
Makes summary of observations (A-45) 
Suggests how to prepare informal tests (A—52) 
Gives standard educational tests (A—54 and 55) 
Makes diagnosis of pupils’ errors (A—57) 
Suggests how to use outlines for checking pupils’ progress 
(A-59) 
Studies educational tests to improve methods (A-60) 
Instructs how to give standard tests (B-79) 
Discusses estimation of value of teacher’s work (B-80) 
Invites superior teachers to report visits (B-73) 
Arranges demonstration lesson (B-75) 
Organizes professional library (B-85) 
Appoints committees of teachers (B-87) 
Makes age-grade tables (C—98) 
Gives group intelligence tests (C-101) 
Gives educational tests to classify pupils (C—-102) 
Scores standard tests (C—103 and 104) 
Records mental age (C-105) 
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Records intelligence quotient (C—106) 

Interprets educational tests (C—111) 

Arranges for physical examinations (C-114) 

Records physical examinations (C-115) 

Makes flexible plan of classification (C-134) 

Discusses minimum essentials (D-157) 

Recommends building improvements (F-179) 

Suggests how to improve health conditions (F—-187) 

Discusses methods of estimating pupils’ work (F-191) 

Arranges exchange of subjects (F-193) 

Recommends teachers (F-202) 

Gives public addresses (F-205) 
Thirteen of the activities in the above list belong to Section 
A—Technique, six to section B—Teachers, eleven to section C— 
Classification of Pupils, one to section D—Curriculum, and six 
to section F—General School Conditions. Not any are named for 
section E—School Supplies. Again discussion or suggestion by the 
principal appears to be a large part of the work of the principal. 
But the problems discussed are related to the details and difficulties 
of classroom procedure, such as planning activities, problem 
method, pupils’ interests, method of questioning, methods of 
assigning lessons, preparation of tests, minimum essentials, etc. 
Some of the activities require the presence of the principal in the 
classroom as an expert diagnostician, such as diagnosis of pupils’ 
errors, summary of observations, and giving of intelligence and 
educational tests. Other activities mean close observation of 
conditions affecting the efficiency of school work, such as health 
conditions and school building improvements. Other activities 
mean strong leadership, such as demonstration lessons, reporting 
of teachers’ visits, professional library, committees, public ad- 
dresses and recommendation of desirable teachers. To perform 
some of the activities, the principal needs clerical assistance, such 
as age-grade tables, scoring standard tests, recording mental age, 
intelligence quotient, and physical examinations, and graphing the 
results of tests. 

Not until the city superintendent realizes the full value of the 
principal as a supervisor and takes steps to reduce the teaching 
load of the principal and gives clerical assistance, can this list of 
activities be recommended as the work of every principal. Nor 
can principals hope to carry on many of these activities with any 
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great degree of efficiency until they have been trained to do so, 
(e.g., diagnosis of pupils’ errors, giving and interpreting of standard 
tests, planning of purposeful activities, problem instruction, sum- 
mary of observations, etc.). The most capable and progressive 
principals under proper conditions should be encouraged to under- 
take all these activities, from the fact that at least seventy-five 
per cent of the educational specialists approved such a program, 
and at least fifty per cent of the principals reported the activities. 


3. Reported by 25 per cent of principals. 

Discusses activities of pupils and teachers (A-6) 

Makes plan for observing specific problem (A-38) 

Gives educational tests in primary grades (A-56) 

Prepares outlines of topics for teachers’ meetings (B-68) 

Calls for reports of experiments (B—70) 

Prepares bulletins (B—97) 

Makes table of grade difficulties (C—99) 

Computes and records educational quotient (C—108) 

Computes and records accomplishment quotient (C—109) 

Prepares classification sheet (C—112) 

Shows homogeneous grouping by intelligence quotient 

(C-117) 

Plans opportunity room (C-—127) 

Makes promotion plan with normal time and enrichment of 

curriculum (C—129) 

Selects over-age pupils for junior high school (C—133) 

Discusses work for bright children (D-156) 

Prepares list of extra-curricular activities (D-151) 

Conducts campaign for curriculum (D-164) 

Recommends textbooks (E-175) 

Prepares list of collateral reading (E-176) 

Prepares list of appreciative reading (E-177) 

Makes plan for reducing daily preparations (F-195) 
Three activities in the above list belong to section A—Technique, 
three to section B—Teachers, eight to section C—Classification of 
Pupils, three to section D—Curriculum, three to section E—School 
Supplies, and one to section F—General School Conditions. A few 
of these activities are exceedingly difficult, such as discussion of 
definite activities of pupils and teachers for any subject of instruc- 
tion, and work for bright children. Some activities call for much 
original work, such as plan for observing specific problem, prepara- 
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tion of outlines for teachers’ meetings, and preparation of bulle- 
tins to meet needs of teachers. Some activities require competent 
clerical assistance, such as table of grade difficulties, computing 
of educational and accomplishment quotients, and preparation of 
classification sheet of pupils. Some activities depend upon the 
policy and initiative of the central administrative office, such as 
planning opportunity-room, promotion plan with normal time and 
enrichment of curriculum, homogeneous grouping of pupils, selec- 
tion of over-age pupils for junior high school, making a plan of 
organization whereby the number of daily preparations of teachers 
are reduced, campaign of enlightenment for curriculum, recom- 
mending textbooks and list of approved extra-curricular activities. 

Some of the activities depend upon the scholarly habits of the 
principal and to some degree upon the codperation of fellow prin- 
cipals, such as list of collateral reading and list of appreciative 
reading. Because seventy-five per cent of the specialists believed 
that principals should have some share in the carrying out of these 
activities and because twenty-five per cent of the principals 
reported that they had some part in the completion of these activ- 
ities, it seems proper to add them to the program of the most 
capable and professionally trained principals. They should be 
encouraged by the central administrative office to exercise liberty 
of action and to make use of ideas gained at training institutions. 


4. Reported by 10 per cent of principals. 
Analyzes subject into activities (A—5) 
Studies pupils’ special interests (A—10) 
Studies pupils’ attitudes (A-12) 
Studies pupils’ study-habits (A-15) 
Studies methods of assigning work (A—28) 
Makes record of projects (A-36) 
Keeps teachers informed of observation plan (A-39) 
Makes list of changes in methods (A-41) 
Gives duplicate of summarized observation to teacher 
(A+46) 
Organizes experiments in methods (A-61) 
Conducts professional study (B-69) 
Draws up yearly plan of professional improvement (B—96) 
Records educational age (C—107) 
Makes social survey (D-141) 
Analyzes pupils’ activities (D-145) 
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Organizes experiments in curriculum (D-162) 
Refers cases to visiting teacher (F—206) 
Ten of the activities in the above list belong to section A—Tech- 
nique, two to section B—Teachers, one to section C—Classification 
of Pupils, three to section D—Curriculum, and one to section 
F—General School Conditions. That principals may have a part 
in the doing of these activities is probably true. How significant 
or important that part should be it is difficult to state. Some of 
the activities require extended research, such as analysis of sub- 
jects into pupil and teacher activities and analysis of pupil activ- 
ities outside of school. Some activities mean that the principal 
has a scientific interest in the problem and has leisure and clerical 
help to solve it, such as definite studies of pupils’ special interests, 
attitudes, and study habits, and organization of experiments. 
Some activities may be questioned by principals as desirable prac- 
tice until the advantages are fully understood, such as informing 
teachers of observation plan, making list of changes in methods, 
giving summarized observation to teacher, and making record of 
projects. Some activities may depend upon the attitude of the 
central administrative office, such as professional study, yearly 
plan of professional improvement, social survey and reference of 
cases to visiting teacher. 

Seventy-five per cent of the specialists believed that principals 
have a claim to these activities, but how strong that claim should 
be the author is unable to state because of the small per cent of 
principals who reported the activities. Doubtless the progressive 
superintendent will encourage one or more of his principals to 
engage in these activities. A large number of principals probably 
will not be active along these possible lines of improving instruction 
until training institutions implant the desire and develop the skill 
of principals to perform these highly technical jobs. 

5. Reported by less than 10 per cent of principals. 

Determines budget allowance for supplies (E-167) 

Uses textbook score card (H-173) 

Shows how to use textbook score card (E-174) 

Uses building score card (F-178) 

Uses health survey outline (F-186) 

Determines total load of work of teachers (F-196) 
Three of the above activities belong to section E—School Sup- 
plies, and three to section F—General School Conditions. The 
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attitude of the central administrative office will determine to what 
extent principals may have any share in the above activities. 
Apparently, at present, principals have little opportunity to say 
what portion of the budget allowance shall be spent for textbooks, 
library books, or. classroom supplies; nor to express in scientific 
terms their opinions of textbooks, health conditions, building con- 
ditions, or teachers’ load of work. 


B. Undesirable for Principal to Perform. 
Gives individual intelligence tests (C—126) 
Makes list of guiding principles for curriculum making 


(D-140) 
Makes plan of organization for materials of curriculum 
(D-142) 
Prepares list of educational objectives for each grade 
(D-143) 


Makes list of suggestive projects for each grade (D-146) 

Puts scientific studies of relative values of subject matter 

into a form suitable for use by teachers (D-149) 

Makes tentative gradation of subject matter according to 

maturity of children (D-150) 

Makes plan for continuous revision of curriculum (D-—166) 
One of the activities in the above list belongs to section C— 
Classification of Pupils, and seven to section D—Curriculum. The 
specialist probably reasoned that the principal has not the time to 
give individual intelligence tests, that this activity belongs to the 
school psychologist. The seven activities pertaining to the cur- 
riculum were not included in the work of the principal by 75 per 
cent of the educational specialists, probably, because the activities 
require the application of research methods beyond the time which 
the average principal can afford to give. That principals should 
have an interest in these activities and should make some contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems is evidenced by the fact 
that at least 67.5 per cent of the specialists favored some partici- 
pation on the part of the principal. As the number of city super- 
intendents who see the value of curriculum research for improving 
the professional interest of his co-workers increases, principals 
probably will be called upon more frequently to exercise leader- 
ship in curriculum construction. 
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CLASS II—AVERAGE IMPORTANCE (2.1-3) 


A. Desirable for Principal to Perform. 
1. Reported by 75 per cent of principals. 

Suggests how to conduct various types of lessons (A-26) 

Encourages professional organizations (B-91) 

Requires pupils to report (C-132) 

Suggests how to use school supplies (E-170) 

Suggests how to improve appearance of rooms (F-183) 

Suggests how to improve daily programs (F-—192) 
One of the activities in the above list belongs to section A— 
Technique, one to section B—Teachers, one to section C—Classi- 
fication of Pupils, one to section E—School Supplies, and two to 
section F—General School Conditions. All principals may be 
expected to do these activities because they belong to the routine 
life of the school. 


2. Reported by 50 per cent of principals. 
Discusses with teachers: 
Emphasis on oral and written work (A-21) 
Policy of home work (A-23) 
Conduct of short period drives (A-24) 
Conduct of socialized recitations (A—27) 
Use of devices (A-31) 
Examination questions (A—49) 
Marking of examination papers (A-50) 
Professional courses (B—92) 
Parts of curriculum to be emphasized (D-155) 
Changes in curriculum suggested by professors of educa- 
tion (D-165) 4 
Makes use of personal note-books during visits (A-44) 
Presents summarized observations at teachers’ meetings 
(B-66) 
Arranges exchange of visits (B—74) 
Gives demonstration lessons (B-76) 
Uses estimates of teachers for requisitions (H-169) 
Collects materials for projects (E-171) 
Provides summary of rules (F-203) 
Makes parent-teacher programs (F-208) 
Eight of the activities in the above list belong to section A—Tech- 
nique, four to section B—Teachers, two to section D—Curriculum, 
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two to section E—School Supplies, and two to section F—General 
School Conditions. Some of these activities were not reported by 
principals because the activities represented practice of which the 
principals did not approve, such as, short period drives, parts of 
curriculum to be emphasized, use of personal note-books, sum- 
mary of observations at teachers’ meetings, exchange of visits, 
demonstration lessons, use of teachers’ estimates for requisitions, 
collection of materials for projects, summary of rules, and 
parent-teacher programs. 

A few of the activities were considered by the principals prob- 
ably as entirely within the province of the teacher, such as empha- 
sis on oral and written work, socialized recitations, use of devices, 
examination questions, marking of examination papers, profes- 
sional courses and changes in curriculum suggested by professors 
of education. Inasmuch as the first group of activities is contro- 
versial in character, they may well be left to the discretion of the 
principal. The second group may be carried out by the principal 
for the benefit of inexperienced teachers. 


3. Reported by 25 per cent of principals. 

Studies amount of home work (A-—22) 

Prepares outline for planning lessons (A-32) 

Keeps record of suggestions to teachers (B-64) 

Invites experts to talk (B-67) 

Organizes magazine club (B-86) 

Discusses professional papers (B-93) 

Interprets intelligence tests (C—110) 

Makes homogeneous groups of pupils by school marks 

(C-119) 

Same, by teachers’ judgments (C—121) 

Discusses organization of extra-curricular activities (D- 

152) 

Makes supplementary outline (D-—154) 

Makes study of pupils’ errors (D—160) 

Recommends improvement of records (F-189) 

Recommends reduction of interruptions (F—200) 

Visits parents (F—204) 
Two of the activities in the above list belong to section A—Tech- 
nique, four to section B—Teachers, three to section C—Classifica- 
tion of Pupils, three to section D—Curriculum, and three to section 
F—General School Conditions. 
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Many principals may have hesitated to perform some of these 
activities because of the attitude of the superintendent, such as 
inviting experts to talk, recommending improvement of records, 
and recommending reduction of interruptions. Some of the activ- 
ities may have been questioned by the principals as desirable 
practice, such as preparing outline for planning lessons, keeping 
record of suggestions to teachers, organizing magazine club, dis- 
cussing professional papers, and visiting parents. Some of the 
activities may have been delegated to and performed by other 
school officers, such as intelligence tests, homogeneous grouping of 
pupils, organization of extra-curricular activities, supplementary 
outlines for curriculum, and study of home work or of pupils’ 
errors. The aggressive, capable principal, free from teaching duties 
and assisted by a clerk, may profitably undertake these activities 
in a large school system, provided he is in accord with the policy 
of the central administration. 

4, Reported by 10 per cent of principals. 

Makes study of oral and written work (A—20) 

Asks teachers to check work (A—42) 

Requires use of visiting outline (B-72) 

Uses lesson plans of successful teachers (B-77) 

Discusses self-ratings of teachers (B-81) 

Writes accounts of teachers’ work (B-83) 

Keeps record of professional improvement (B—95) 

Shows percentage of subject failures (C—100) 

Makes homogeneous groups by study habits (C—124) 

Studies causes of absence (C—130) 

Prepares graded list of errors (D-161) 

Uses outline for room appearance (F-182) 

Uses outline for discipline (F—184) 

Makes plan for make-up work (F-198) 

Directs school newspaper (F—207) 
Two of the above activities belong to section A—Technique, 
five to section B—Teachers, three to section C—Classification of 
Pupils, one to section D—Curriculum, and four to section F— 
General School Conditions. 

Many principals may have doubted the value of some of the 
above activities, such as asking teachers to check work, requiring 
use of visiting outline, discussing self-ratings of teachers, writing 
accounts of teachers’ work, homogeneous grouping of pupils by 
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study habits, using outline for room appearance or discipline, 
making plan for make-up work, directing school newspaper, and 
using lesson plans of successful teachers. They may have lacked 
clerical help for such activities as studying amount of oral and 
written work, showing percentage of subject failures, studying 
causes of absence, and preparing graded list of errors. The central 
office may have carried on this activity, keeping record of pro- 
fessional improvement. A few principals will see the need for 
doing these activities and will successfully complete them, if they 
are encouraged by the central office. 


5. Reported by less than 10 per cent of principals. 
Studies methods of questioning (A-17) 
Studies value of devices (A-30) 
Prepares illustrative correlation lesson plans (A-35) 
Prepares individual instruction assignments (A-37) 
Uses list of activities for observation (A—40) 
Uses chart for recording activities (A—43) 
Suggests use of outlines for checking progress (A—53) 
Makes catalogue of teaching problems (B-84) 
Uses stenographic reports of lessons (B-78) 
Makes plan for social survey of pupils (C—116) 
Makes homogeneous groups of pupils by educational quo- 
tient (C—118) 
Same, by social data (C—120) 
Same, by special interests (C-125) 
Records extra-curricular achievements (C—137) 
Plans periodical examination of records (C—138) 
Records adaptations for special conditions (C—139) 
Uses equipment score card (E-172) 
Uses janitorial service outline (F—180) 
Uses outline for printed forms (F—188) 
Studies school marks (F—190) 
Determines relative difficulty of teachers’ work (F-197) 
Studies interruptions of school program (F—199) 
Makes occupational descriptions of teaching positions (F- 
201) 

Seven of the above activities belong to section A—Technique, 
two to section B—Teachers, seven to section C—Classification of 
Pupils, one to section E—School Supplies, and six to section F— 
General School Conditions. 
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It is not to be wondered at that few, if any, principals reported 
these activities because the activities involve careful planning, 
laborious collection of data, and difficult interpretation. In other 
words, the activities require scientific procedure, and only the 
occasional principal has the preparation, the leisure, or the inclin- 
ation to launch out into the field of intensive investigation. Appar- 
ently the educational specialists believe that principals should be 
encouraged to make careful studies of school conditions, in order 
that they may be prepared to defend with facts any changes for 
improvement of instruction, which they may recommend to teach- 
ers or the central office. Superintendents should capitalize any 
achievements along these lines of scientific inquiry, and give every 
assistance to forward the work of the research-minded principal. 


B. Undesirable for Principal to Perform. 
Prepares list of general principles for teaching (A—1) 
Prepares list of special methods (A-8) 
Prepares practice materials of self-directing nature (A-19) 
Prepares illustration lesson plans (A-34) 
Prepares informal tests (A—51) 
Procures substitutes for teachers engaged in special assign- 
ments of work (B-88) 
Changes teachers to other grades for professional improve- 
ment (B-89) 
Makes homogeneous groups by physical conditions (C-122) 
Same, by days of attendance (C-—123) 
Makes promotion plan in less than normal time with no 
enrichment of curriculum (C—128) 
Makes analysis of adult activities (D-144) 
Makes list of moral situations (D-147) 
Makes collection of social science materials (D-148) 
Determines number of minutes per week for each subject 
(D-153) 
Selects features from courses of study of other cities 
(D-158) 
Puts community materials into usable form (D-159) 
Collects samples of supplies (E—168) 
Plans for relief from extra-curricular activities (F—194) 


Five of the above activities belong to section A—Technique, 
two to section B—Teachers, three to section C—Classification of 
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Pupils, six to section D—Curriculum, and one each to sections E 
and F, Supplies and General School Conditions. 

These activities were judged as of average importance by the 
educational specialists but were not approved as the work of a 
principal by 75 per cent of the judges. Some of the activities were 
considered probably as the work of highly specialized workers in 
education, such as list of principles of teaching, list of special 
methods, practice materials of self-directing nature, analysis of 
adult activities, list of moral situations, and collection of social 
science materials. Some of the activities were thought of probably 
as the proper function of the central administration office, such 
as, procures substitutes for teachers engaged in special assign- 
ments, changes teachers to other grades for professional improve- 
ment, promotion plan in less than normal time with no enrichment 
of curriculum, number of minutes per week for each subject, 
collection of samples of supplies, and plan for relief from extra- 
curricular activities. Some of the activities were regarded prob- 
ably as the work of the teacher, working individually or in groups, 
such as illustrative lesson plans, informal tests, grouping of pupils 
by physical conditions or days of attendance, features from other 
courses of study, and use of community-materials. 

Inasmuch as seventy-five per cent of the specialists did not vote 
in favor of these activities and a majority of the principals did 
not report them within their practice, they are omitted from the 
program of the principals. However, superintendents doubtless 
consult the principals in carrying out the activities mentioned 
above as associated with the central office, which means that 
principals, in reality, do have a significant part in these activities 
but do not take the initiative. It may also be said that teachers 
doubtless advise with principals about the group of activities 
mentioned above as the prerogatives of the classroom teacher, and 
thus the principal really enters into the doing of the activities. 
Probably for the reasons just given a small percentage of principals 
was justified in reporting a share in performing the activities. 


CLASS III—MINOR IMPORTANCE (3.1-4) 


A. Desirable for Principal to Perform. $i 
Only one activity, judged as of minor importance, was included 
in the work of the principal by the specialists, i.e., rating teachers 
on accomplishment quotients (B-82). Less than 10 per cent of 
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the principals reported this activity. It has such doubtful value 
that principals may well hesitate to undertake it. 


B. Undesirable for Principal to Perform. 

Lays out work into parts and spaces requirements (A—25) 

Writes letters to teachers for purposes of summarizing 

suggestions (A-47) 

Prepares examination questions (A-48) 

Keeps stenographic reports of teachers’ meetings (B-65) 

Encourages teachers to measure growth by professional 

tests (B-94) 

Makes plan whereby teachers are advanced with classes 

(C-135) 

Coaches pupils who need help (C—136) 

Collects opinions of laymen on curriculum (D-163) 
Three of the above activities belong to section A—Technique, 
two to section B—Teachers, two to section C—Classification of 
Pupils, and one to section D—Curriculum. The specialists looked 
upon some of these activities as the work of the teacher, such as 
laying out work into parts, preparing examination questions, and 
coaching pupils. The specialists frowned upon some activities as 
unworthy of the time of the principal, such as writing letters to 
teachers, keeping stenographic reports of teachers’ meetings, 
encouraging teachers to measure growth by professional tests, and 
collecting opinions of laymen concerning curriculum. One activ- 
ity probably belongs to the initiative of the central office, i.e., 
advancing teachers with classes. The above activities are omitted 
from the program of the principal because seventy-five per cent 
of the specialists did not approve and a majority of the principals 
did not report them within their practice. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IV 


Three criteria were used to determine the admissibility of the 
two hundred eight activities of the checking list to the program of 
the principal. These criteria were: 

1. The importance of performance, found by averaging the 
judgments of educational specialists. 

2. The desirability of performance, found by computing the 
percentage of specialists favoring the inclusion of the 
activity in the work of the principal. 
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TABLE 16 
Noumser or Activities SELECTED FoR PRoGRAM OF WoRK OF 
PRINCIPAL BY APPLICATION OF THREE CRITERIA 
I — Masor Imporrance 
NoumBer or ACTIVITIES IN SEcTIONS ! 
PERCENTAGE POSSIBLE 2 
A B Cc D E F TorTaL 
A. Desirable 3 xm a 
llestgr Ny Se ter ee eee Ff 4 2 0 0 2 15 
DA AGN A Od ie eS 13 6 11 1 0 6 BY/ 
SOS AeeIena ee ee eee 3 3 8 3 3 1 21 
BSN GG On cre as 10 2 il 3 0 1 lz 
Os O-9. 9) een oe re aaa 0 0 0 0 & 3 6 
Total Desirable. .... 33 15 22 7 6 13 96 
By Undesirable... .. 2... 0 0 il 7 0 0 8 
II — AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 
A. Desirable 
1,e (AS Ales oe epee ena 1 i 1 0 1 2 6 
DOO ator ake rere kas 8 4 0 2 2 2 18 
8}, GANGS a6 0 oulae Gems 2 4 3 3 0 3 15 
1S OGRE Ae Oat 2 5 3 1 0 4 15 
OO oles ohn Perec 7 2, 7 0 1 6 23 
Total Desirable. .... 20 16 14 6 4 17 ae 
B. Undesirable......... 5 2 3 6 1 1 18 
III — Minor Importance 
IS (DOS INOS. pemwemio os 0 iL 0 0 0 0 i 
iB. Undesirable......... 3 2 2 1 0 0 8 
Total Desirable. .... 53 oo 36 13 10 30 174 
Total Undesirable. .. 8 4 6 14 1 1 34 
Totaleyeimc. ates 61 36 42 27 11 31 208 


1 Average of judgments of specialists. 
2 Percentage of principals reporting. 
3 Percentage of specialists favoring. 
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3. The possibility of performance, obtained by figuring the 
percentage of principals reporting the activity. Three 
classes of activities were selected, of major importance, of 
average importance, and of minor importance. Under each 
class sub-classes and groups were arranged to show desira- 
bility, and possibility of performance. 

One hundred four activities were recommended as having major 
importance, of which ninety-six were included in the work of the 
principal (Table 16). Ninety-five activities were recommended 
as having average importance, of which seventy-seven were included 
in the work of the principal. Nine activities were recommended 
as having minor importance, of which one was included in the 
work of the principal. 

An attempt was thus made, by means of the data, to select 
activities (174 in all) which city superintendents may set up as 
the program of the elementary principal for improvement of 
instruction. The possibility that a principal will do any number 
of these activities will depend upon the factors discussed in the 
previous chapter. 


CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this study an attempt has been made to answer four questions: 

1. In what activities for the improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion do principals of elementary schools in city school systems 
actually engage? 

2. To what extent do training, experience, and school conditions 
of the principal affect the number and kind of activities reported? 

3. To what activities (as the work of an elementary school 
principal) for the improvement of instruction do educational 
specialists give their approval? 

4. What rating for importance do educational specialists give to 
these activities? 

An answer to the first question was found by noting the per- 
centages of six hundred fifty-eight elementary school principals of 
the United States, who reported the performance of activities 
submitted to them in the form of a ‘‘checking list.” After cor- 
recting these percentages by a personal interview method, the 
activities were grouped to show the possibility of performance by 
elementary principals. The first question was answered further 
by observing that the practice of principals in improving 
instruction was most often associated with the Technique of 
Teaching and least often with the Curriculum and School Supplies. 

An answer to the second question was obtained by studying 
the number and kind of activities which principals, grouped accord- 
ing to various qualifications and school conditions, reported. The 
following factors were discovered to have favorable influence 
upon the work of the principal in improving instruction: gradua- 
tion from a college of education; an experience of at least two 
years as elementary principal; a school of at least twenty, but 
preferably twenty-eight teachers, a full-time office clerk and no 
teaching duties. 

An answer to the third question was secured by computing the 
percentages of educational specialists who favored the perform- 
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ance of the activities of the ‘‘checking list’? by elementary prin- 
cipals. A percentage of 75 per cent was used as a basis for arrang- 
ing the activities as to desirability or undesirability of performance. 
The specialists voted most frequently for activities under Tech- 
nique but least often for activities under Curriculum and Supplies. 

An answer to the fourth question was made by taking into 
consideration the average ratings of the activities of the “‘checking 
list’’ for importance in improving instruction, as expressed in the 
judgments of the specialists. The activities were divided by means 
of these ratings into three classes, for importance—major, average, 
and minor. The activities under Technique and Teachers received 
the highest average ratings. 

By applying the three criteria of performance, possibility, 
desirability, and importance, a list of activities was selected to 
represent the program of the elementary principal in improving 
instruction. In recommending this list to superintendents and 
principals, it was pointed out that this ideal program must be 
modified to meet the qualifications and school conditions of the 
principals. This program was presented as a worthy goal toward 
which progressive superintendents of city schools should lead their 
most capable and best qualified principals. Superintendents may 
deem it advisable to take such notice of this program as to recom- 
mend that their boards of education lay greater stress, in their 
definitions of the duties of principals, upon the activities presented 
in the study. 

The number of activities included in this program was 174, as 
follows: 


Improving Technique of Teaching ... . . . 53 
Improving Teachers in Service . =. . . . '. %. 32 
Improving Classification of Pupils . . . . . . 36 
Improving Curriculum:> —~ <>.) 7) es) ees 
Improying School ‘Supplies. (°°. “sy S eee erent) 
Improving General School Conditions . . . . . 30 


The number of activities rejected from the program was 34. 


RECOMMENDED USES OF “‘ CHECKING LIST”’ 


1. Principals may use the list as a self-improvement device. 
For this purpose, it is sufficient to count the number of activities 
in each section which the principal checks and to compare with 
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the results of the study. A principal will challenge this checking 
by referring as often as possible to objective evidences of such 
activities. The term “definite study” is to be interpreted as 
meaning the collection and interpretation of detailed data. 

2. Superintendents may find the list a helpful scheme for rating 
the efficiency of principals, or at least as a means of emphasizing 
the function of improving instruction. When the list is used for 
the rating of individual principals, it is recommended that the 
checking be done through a personal interview. 

3. School surveyors may utilize the list as a means of estimating 
the efficiency of elementary principals in improving instruction. 
The personal interview method of checking is recommended when 
the efficiency of individual principals in a system is to be com- 
pared, or when the general efficiency of principals in several small 
systems is to be contrasted. For larger systems, a fairly reliable 
estimate of the efficiency of the principals as a group may be 
obtained without personal interviews. Surveyors may wish to 
place a numerical value after each activity according to the 
ratings for importance given in this study. 

4. Educational institutions may desire to consider the content 
of the checking list as a point of departure in planning for and 
giving professional training to elementary principals for the job 
of improving instruction. 
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PERCENTAGES AND RANKS OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 


FOR IMPORTANCE BY EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS 


Note: Activities checked (\/) not recommended for program of principal 


CHECKING LIST, AS REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS, AND AS 
INCLUDED IN THE WORK OF PRINCIPALS AND RATED 


Tue Sxcrion, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


A. IMPROVING THE TECHNIQUE OF 
TEACHING 


. Prepares a list of general principles of teach- 


ing, as found in educational literature, to be 
followed im this school. 2%. 2.000200 eaats 


. Discusses such principles with the teachers. . 
. Prepares a list of special methods of teaching 


one or more subjects, as found in educational 
literature, to be followed in this school...... 


. Discusses such methods with the teachers... 
. Analyzes one or more subjects of instruction 


into definite activities for pupil and teacher . 


. Discusses such activities with the teachers. . 
. Gives suggestions or instructions how to 


stimulate and guide pupils in planning, per- 
forming, and evaluating their purposeful 
ACtIVvAtles |(MLOJECUS)!. ec as elel= tele ee ciels  «v elene 


. Gives suggestions or instructions how to 


organize subject matter around large prob- 
lems, each of which is a significant unit..... 


. Gives suggestions or instructions how to 


adapt methods of teaching to the individual 
differences of pupils........... Ree n snalerere 


10.* Makes a definite study of pupils’ Special in- 


11. 


12. 


terests..... SOE DIE COCO, DORE, CIRCE 
Suggests how to make effective use of sp' 


TALOLESUSI eee sleletels ersi=o' els eke leistols(e clare: eels)? 5 
Makes a definite study of the attitudes, ap- 
preciations and ideals of the pupils in this 
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40.5] 106 90 || 73.1/178.5) 2.1 |111 
62.0) 41.5 4 |/100 10 155145 
51.6] 61 77 || 70.7|186 2.2 |126.5 
68.9) 21 6 || 97.5} 30 Tage) | tay N25} 
46.0} 88 159 80.4/149.5] 1.8 | 51.5 
52.7) 58 74 || 85.0)127 1.5 | 14.5 
68.6] 23.5) 31 || 97.5] 30 1.4 6 
50.9] 65.5) 66 || 97.5] 30 1.3 3.5 
80.5) 3 7 {|100 10 132 2 
45.2] 93 136 |} 85.3/121.5) 1.8 | 51.5 
48.6] 75 51 || 97.5} 30 1.8 | 51.5 
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. Suggests how to develop or improve these 
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. Suggests how to develop skill on the part of 


the pupils in judging moral situations as 
they arise, and in making appropriate 
TOSPONSES aie: «inj «4s 5 ete elev dle lata votre lave 


. Makes a definite investigation of the study 


habits of pupils in this school.............. 


. Suggests how to improve these study habits. 
. Makes a definite study of the methods of 


questioning pupils orally in this school...... 


. Suggests how to improve these methods of 


CMOSHONIN Gy a= apap tease chs, heel eketatogera elena 


. Prepares a series of practice materials of a 


self-directing nature which pupils may use 
independently in their study............... 


. Makes a definite study of the time spent 


upon oral and written work in this school... 


. Suggests desirable changes of emphasis.... . 
. Makes a definite study of the amount of 


home work assigned to pupils in this school. 


. Gives instructions concerning the policy of 


HOMO WOrK.c 5 scion eee cae tee areecaereee cere 


. Gives suggestions or instructions how to 


conduct short period drives for the mastery 
of some skill or body of facts.............. 


. Lays out into parts the work to be done in 


each grade in this school and spaces these 
requirements in order that the work may 
proceed evenly from week to week and from 
month Co;monGh 3135) 5.1.0... ustedes ets 


. Gives suggestions or instructions how to con- 


duct various types of lessons (e.g. drill les- 


. Gives suggestions or instructions how to 


conduct socialized recitations.............. 


. Makes a definite study of the methods of 


making assignments of work for pupils in 
this School. a5 sence Wan eaves nics Sine 


. Suggests how to improve these methods of 


SSNS WOLK: occa «nics ee etneete ee 


. Makes a definite study of the relative value 


of different devices or exercises for obtaining 
Specific results s. 2 ketenes te wus, aleoretote ee ; 


. Suggests how to improve the use of such de- 


. Prepares a definite outline for teachers to 


follow who need help in the planning of les- 


. Suggests how to improve lesson plans....... 
. Prepares for illustrative purposes a series of 


lesson plans in one or more subjects........ 
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21.1/168 |164 ||73.11| 78.5) 2.5 |167 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 
47. 


Vv 48. 


Appendix 


Tue Secrion, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Prepares for illustrative purposes a series of 
lesson plans to show the kind or degree of 
correlation which is considered desirable be- 
tween the different subjects............... 
Causes a permanent record of projects, 
worked out satisfactorily by pupils in this 
school, to be made for illustrative purposes. . 
Prepares a series of typical assignments for 
pupils who are working under a special plan 
of individual instruction. -....466 0.6 acne 6 
Makes a definite plan for observing and 
studying a specific problem of teaching 
throughvall the srades neta. cn cai. ele oisfe-e e030 
Keeps the teachers informed about the plan. 
Uses a list of specific activities for pupils 
and teachers in one or more subjects of in- 
struction for the purpose of obser,ing the 
efeiency of teaching:. 0.0.05... cc c5.0 seine ele 
Makes a list of the improvements or changes 
in methods of teaching to be sought in this 
BCLOOL EH iotees cister hale) ake lose ol dca, aeaho apatelde ME Sie loth 
Asks the teachers to check their own work 
and report as to the degree or extent of their 
conformity with the changes agreed upon... 
Uses during visits in the classrooms a chart 
or diagram as an objective means of check- 
ing and recording the activities of pupils 
SMENCCAECHED TS A citcras Sicreaare eiid store © ore ete e ates 
Uses a personal note-book or cards to make 
brief notes of what is observed during visits 
LF GHE CIASSPOOMS... queen | cee eek tee sees 
Makes an analytical summary of observa- 
tions, before or after leaving the classroom. . 
Gives duplicate or summary to teacher..... 
Writes letters to teachers for the purpose of 
summarizing the suggestions or comments 
given orally concerning observations in the 
CIASSPOQOIIS ciereycte so elie sik spore isis cress oie erapecelove or 
Prepares examination questions of the ordi- 
nary or non-objective type to determine the 
PLORUCSS LO DUDS crete terer a) tales avalon eisrey esr ejisicie ler 


. Suggests how to improve examination ques- 


fons Of OTGiNAary’ FYPO.. >» clec sce me ee a0s) oarare 


. Suggests how to improve the marking of 


examination papers of ordinary type....... 
Prepares informal objective tests........... 
Suggests how to prepare informal objective 


. Suggests how to use outlines and summaries 


as objective means of checking the progress 


EXLEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


13 .9)185.5 


16 .4/181 


9.1/201 


47.5) 79.5 
39.8/110 


23 .2)161 


41.9)101 


28 .5)140.5 


13 .6|187 


62.9] 33 


49.6) 71 
27 .3/146 


20.0)171.5 


45.4] 92 


50.3} 68 


45.7) 89.5 
47.4) 81 


43 .6| 98 


30 135.5 


170 


154 


184 


111 
125 


188 


137 


145 


202 


36 


70 
126 


142 


169 


61 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIALISTS 


5 6 7 


92 


97. 


95. 


92. 


90. 


100 


92. 


62. 


100 


9/163 2.6 |177.5 


.6] 67.5) 2.8 1193 


-7|159 2.5 |167 


-5| 30 1.7 | 38 


.8/121.5) 2.3 |143 


10 1.6 | 26.5 


5|199.5) 3.4 |206.5 


.4|207 4.0 |208 


.4| 43.0] 2.4 |157 


.5| 30 -| 2.5 |167 
.7/186.5| 2.4 (157 


10 | 2.4 |157 
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54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Appendix 


Tue SrectTion, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Gives standard educational tests to deter- 
mine the progress of pupils: 
In 6th, 7th, and 8th grades 


Same in 3d, 4th, and 5th grades___....... Wish 
Same in Istiand 2d grades = 5) 305 a0. coe ; 46. 


Makes a diagnosis of the types of errors 
made by individual pupils in one or more 


sUDJeOts, Sythe icine ed vente volne Stuisioteree 62. 


Prescribes remedial procedure for those 


pupils who need special help............... 68. 


Suggests one or more objective schemes 
whereby pupils may keep a record of the 


progress which they are making........... 51. 


Makes a definite study of the results of 
standard educational tests in this school for 
the purpose of checking up and improving 


the methods of teaching. ................. 65. 


Organizes one or more carefully controlled 
experiments in methods of teaching and 


summarizes the results............0200008+ 26. 


B. IMPROVING TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE 


Holds conferences with individual teachers 
and points out the strong and weak features 


Of: ther work.or. sod ancee SA ee 92. 


Holds group conferences with those teachers 
who have tne same type of difficulty or simi- 
lar teaching problem. .-cc-. eres. a seionacers 72 


. Keeps a record of comments and suggestions 
made during conferences with teachers...... 43. 
. Keeps on file stenographic reports of discus- 


sions of teaching problems at teachers’ meet- 


ings or conferences with teachers........... 125 


Presents at teachers’ meetings a summary of 
observations made during visits in the class- 


Invites educational experts to talk at teach- 


OTS MeeblO gas. Shuai wove ornate re eI 31. 


Prepares for teachers in advance of meetings 
briefs or outlines of the topics to be discussed, 


with reference to educational literature. .... 34. 


STUY: ...c..ahcneis ce sacle Meta Sei suena cae 25. 


Calls for reports at teachers’ meetings of 
experiments and investigations going on in 
£HIS SCHOOL ace 3. Se eee oe eee 49 
Sends a teacher who needs help in teaching 
technique to visit a teacher who is noted 


for her skillful procedure................. 79. 


ELEMENTARY 


PRINCIPALS 


4 


zal 


6 


39. 


26 


62. 


28. 


148 


11 


99 


194 


47 


130. 


122. 


71 


32 


12 


52 


49 


141 


10 


94 


175 


39 


114 


107 


85. 


95 


95. 


95. 


97. 


100 


100 


92. 


68 


82. 


92. 


100 


95 


100 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIALISTS 
5 6 7 
126 .7 | 38 
.0}127 .7 | 88 
167 100) Ole 
3/121 .6 | 26.5 
.0| 56 .5 | 14.5 
1) 49. 9 | 68 
1} 49. 4 6 
4| 43. 5 | 14.5 
10 ah i 
10 .6 | 14.5 
Eire .3 1143 
.2/193 -2 1201.5 
5/142. -8 |193 
6| 67. .5 1167 
10 .0 | 90 
.3}121. .0O | 90 
56 .9 | 68 
10 -9 | 68 
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72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


He 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


= 
% 


Vv 89. 


Tue Section, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Requires a weak teacher to use a visiting 
outline for indicating the main points which 
she is to observe and report upon when she 
returns from the Visit.<s< «e004 s00-+s+000 
Invites superior teachers to report at teach- 
ers’ meetings the excellent features which 
they have observed in other schools........ 
Arranges for exchange of visits between 
teachers of different grades................ 
Arranges for demonstration lessons to be 
given by skillful teachers.................. 
Gives demonstration lessons to illustrate 
specific teaching problems................. 
Uses for illustrative purposes the plans, pro- 
cedure, and outcomes of lessons taught by 
successful teachers of this school........... 
Uses for illustrative purposes stenographic 
reports of lessons taught by successful 
teachers of this school...............-.0. 
Instructs teachers concerning the methods 
of giving, scoring, and interpreting standard 


Informs teachers just what requirements 
enter into the estimation of the value of their 
work and just how that estimation will be 
POCOEGEM cieceinic Si aisich eles csienscoue means RL ehsusrentietereeelere 
Asks teachers to judge their work upon a 
rating scale and discusses with them any 
differences which exist between these rat- 
ings and the ones made by the principal... . 
Makes ratings of teachers on the basis of the 
accomplishment quotients of their pupils... . 
Writes accounts of the achievements of the 
teachers of this school for publication in 
magazines or local bulletins............... 


. Makes a card catalogue of teaching prob- 


lems, with appropriate references to educa- 
SOMALI Gera Ure: <i. <ictsis%sus-sc0's o's 01s, 6)s.0.9 Srs.0.e0 


. Organizes a professional library for this 


BCDOOD sr rely fel traistore oMalerstorsts/oFdaycisyn al svels is Siarerat sc 
Organizes a professional magazine club in 
the school.... 
Appoints committees of teachers to attack 
the solution of problems in which they are 
ENE CTEBLOU crieparm traceeee hs egeteTAIe, sols! 15, 1001 6xaia\r'e!e 
Procures substitutes for those teachers who 
are engaged in special assignments of work 
(e.g. curriculum making)..... AO 
Changes experienced teachers in other grades 
or different types of work to stimulate pro- 
fessional growth............. Aohckorstesedsacss 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPALS SPECIALISTS 

i 2 3 cs 5 6 7 
23.1/162 178 || 95.1] 49.0] 2.2 |126.5 
51.5] 62.5) 71 ||100 10 1.9 | 68 
49.3) 74 62 || 97.5] 30 | 2.3 |143 
44.8) 95 59 || 97.5] 30 1.5 | 14.5 
47.5] 79.5] 29 || 80.0/153.5) 2.1 |111 
40.1/109 103 || 95.1} 49 yi el tig Wt 
6.6 |206 194 || 90 | 96.0] 2.7 |187 
70.2) 16 35 || 92.5] 77.0} 2.0 | 90 
52.8] 57 33 || 92.5] 77.0] 1.7 | 38 
24.4|154.5] 151 |} 97.5] 30 | 2.3 |143 
13 .4/190 190 || 75 |172 3.2 |201.5 
15 .8]183 149 || 90 96 2.9 |197.5 
3.9 |208 192 || 75.6|168.5} 2.7 |187 
58.9| 48 40 ||100 10 1.8 | 51.5 
35.1/121 98 || 87.1/116 | 2.5 |167 
47.1| 83.5] 73 || 97.5] 30 1.7 | 38 
9 .5/200 174 || 72.5/181 2.1 jill 
37.0|117 92 || 73.6|177 2.6 |177.5 


a 
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90. 


91. 
92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 
107. 


Tue Section, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Shows teachers how to organize routine 
work so as to save their nervous energy for 
actual classroom teaching.............s.... 
Encourages teachers to support and attend 
professional organizations...............6+ 
Recommends to teachers the most profitable 
courses in professional training institutions. . 
Discusses with teachers the papers which 
they prepare in connection with professional 
courses or for professional meetings........ 
Encourages teachers to measure their growth 
in professional knowledge by taking profes- 
sional (trade) tests prepared by educational 
DADIOL BS aos y iva \cratw be. 6, pra nineteen ais qheire'a ermine 
Keeps on file an individual record of the 
various means taken by the teachers to im- 
prove themselves professionally............ 
Draws up a plan for classroom visitation, 
conferences, teachers’ meetings, and profes- 
sional reading to represent the particular 
lines of improvement to be attempted dur- 
tig thieyeary: aeaccets «coc serie ose orteteces 
Prepares bulletins to meet the needs of the 
teachers as these needs arise in the school... 


C. IMPROVING THE CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND PROMOTION OF 
PUPILS 


Makes age-grade-progress tables to show 
the situation in this school in respect to 
acceleration and retardation of pupils...... 
Makes a table to show in which grades the 
pupils seem to meet the greatest difficul- 
ties, or in which grades the largest number 
of failures has taken place..............-. 
Makes a table to show what percentage of 
pupils has failed in one or more subjects 
during their school careers.............-- 
Gives group intelligence tests for the pur- 
pose of classifying pupils in this school..... 
Gives standard educational tests for the 


purpose of classifying pupils in this school.. 


Scores and tabulates the results of intelli- 
GOHCO COSC ora slat ocae, seersretensistainie micietesieneer es 
Seores and tabulates the results of educa- 
tional tests... 2. 2a..2 ee eae oe 
Calculates and makes a permanent record 
for individual pupils as follows: 

Mental age. caviciane ose ytatear vile emores 

Intelligence quotient. .............204- 

Educational (subject) age 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


68.2] 25 16 


28 .4/142.5) 100 


14.4/184 202 


19.3/175.5] 146 


29 .4|137 153 


50.9] 65.5) 97 


62.3] 37.5) 42 


40 .2}108 83 


28.7/139 | 139 
68.8| 22 | 55 


70.3) 15 26 


67 .4| 27 25 


69.4/ 19.5) 30 


59.5] 45 41 
62.0] 41.5) 56 
39 .0)111 131 


92.5 


100 


95 


80 


74.3 


89.4 


100 


O74 


82.5 


87.1 


82 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIALISTS 


77.0) 2.0 | 90 
109-25 20200 


56 | 2.3 |143 


153.5] 2.6 |177.5 


175 | 3.4 |206.5 


100.5) 2.7 |187 


10 1.5 | 14.5 


43 2.0 | 90 


142.5) 1.9 | 68 


147.5) 2. |126.5 
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Appendix 65 


SS SS eee 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
Tue Section, THE NUMBER, AND THE PRINCIPALS SPECIALISTS 
STATEMENT OF THE AcTIyITY 


LOS. me widucational quotient. 2. <> ses 606s 45.5} 91 105 76 .3/166 2.0} 90 
109. Accomplishment quotient.............. 46.8} 86 104 |} 79.4/157.5) 2.0 | 90 
110. Prepares tables and graphs of the results of 

antelligencesbests seicjie, vlsh ecie.siteis oe sceressreus 44.0} 96.5) 81 || 76.9|163 2.2 1126.5 
111. Prepares tables and graphs of the results of 

PAUCALIONAL FESbS aaa osaia/e:areie ce cleisiorere 8 tates 49.6) 71 69 |} 84.6/131.5) 2.1 111 


112. Prepares a classification sheet to show to 
which grades pupils should belong according 
to all the facts collected and recorded con- 
COrmingibhem acca cies o as/elieiatarsie nich otal 31.1/132 115 || 94.8] 62 2.0 | 90 

113. Makes special promotions or demotions of 
pupils in order to classify them by grades 
according to all the facts collected and re- 
corded concerning them, as far as condi- 

_ tions seem to warrant such action......... 76.2| 6 15 || 82.1/146 1.6 | 26.5 

114. Makes arrangements for a careful physical 
examination of pupils at least once a year..| 71.4| 13 22 |} 84.6)1381.5) 1.5 | 14.5 

115. Maintains a cumulative record system for 
the facts thus obtained. ................- 63.5) 32 67 || 94.7] 65 1.6 | 26.5 

116. Makes a plan for gathering and recording 
information concerning the home and social 
environment of the pupils in this school....] 25.0/152 167 || 91.8] 89 2.1 |111 

117. Prepares a classification sheet to show to 
which homogeneous group within a grade 
pupils should belong according to the record 


of the following items: Intelligence quotient | 31.6/129 113 || 89.1/103 1.9 | 68 

13. Educational quotient.25 0. cece. esas 22.3) 166 202 || 83.3/136.5) 2.1 |111 

119. Previous school marks. ......6..6¢.000. 30.0/135.5) 84 || 83.3/136.5] 2.3 |143 

120. Home and social environment.......... 10.3}197.5); 195 || 76.4/165 2.6 |178 
121. Teacher’s judgment of seatty, Wels edit ofsiecs 37 .9)115 86 || 88.8/104 2.2 |126.5 
Vile2, Physical conditions 5 ccticcc< ses 00-00 20 .8}170 134 || 74.2) 176 | 2.2 |126.5 
123. Days of attendance. ............-.000% 20 .9/169 123 || 68.5}192 | 2.6 {177.5 

EPA es SUWELY LSD L LS ey avec relate) syolaueleia. ls iaiolel sieltveisys 16 .5|180 155 || 75.0)172 2.4 |157 

Vow PODECIAOLCrESES..) «cy siere.aiejersse wire sevens sens 12.1|195 187 || 79.4/157.5) 2.3 |143 


4/ 126. Gives individual intelligence tests to pupils 
in this school before tney are classi- 
fied for special purposes (e.g. subnormal 
CL ei83))cteee crore foecdrs) acy avassyauste abe Ric Seana Gere 50.7| 67 81 || 66.6)195 1.5 | 14.5 

127. Pians the organization E: an opportunity 
(ungraded) room for the pupils of this 
BCMOOU Me ao mitereetr Na custo e afore erevy cha voeus: brave sia 40 4/106 93 94.8) 62 1.7 | 38 

a/ 128. Makes a promotion plan whereby superior 
pupils may complete the elementary school 
as follows: 

In less than normal time with little enrich- 
ment Of CULTIGULUM, 06... 65 cireacintie «6 see's 44.0} 96.5} 81 || 54.0/204 | 2.9 |197 
129. In normal time with much enrichment of 
GUUETT OUT te) rege rale-o1 sist isles S ayelecn vieiain: oc sic0''1s 37 .3}116 101 || 83.7/135 1.7 | 38 
130. Makes a definite study of the causes of 
BPSETICE OL DUDS. eje|eieile.eie-s <1 s'o.s) he avers s00 aye ee 61.0) 43 124 || 87.1)116 2.2 {126.5 
131. Suggests how to improve the attendance 
Of pupilsii< aeeem a/cic Mere alorer esereycreyeual eis eicveres 69.7) 17 13 ||} 94.8} 62 2.0 | 90 
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132. 


133. 


134. 


Vv 135. 


v 136. 
137. 


138. 


139. 


Vv 140. 


141. 


vV 142. 
vV 143. 


Vv 144. 


145. 


Vv 146. 


Vv 147. 


Tue SEcTION, THE NUMBER, AND THE 


STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Requires pupils doing unsatisfactory work 
to report to him at definite intervals...... 
Selects over-age pupils to be sent to the 
junior high school for special classification 
and treatment......... Ne teasy dc oCeyel evn eva aterene 
Makes a plan whereby pupils may pass to 
some other grade to receive instruction in 
one or more subjects in which they are 
either ahead of or behind their classes. .... 
Makes a plan whereby the teachers are ad- 
vanced to one or more higher grades with 
the same: classi sii casa aie desveceteievess ele votes 
Coaches pupils who need special help...... 
Makes a plan for recording pupils’ achieve- 
ments in the general or extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of thé'school.: ..a.s «se ca.s0 acre viele 
Makes a systematic plan for periodical 
examination or analysis of all the records 
accumulated for each pupil............... 
Makes a written statement for future 
reference concerning the variations of each 
class from normal conditions and the 
special adaptations made to meet these 
COTAIGIONS) 5 c.ctors lad ges le clgveceietetereede ate crv ienee 


D. IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM 


Makes a list of guiding principles and as- 
sumptions for curriculum making......... 
Makes a social and economic survey of the 
community of this school to determine its 
educational NEEds.o. 5. idee ev Grane 
Makes a plan of organization for the ma- 
terials of the curriculum. ............0000> 
Prepares a list of educational objectives 
for each BTades oa) jciedeaw | aa cteeneveietda sae 
Makes an analysis of one or more adult 
activities carried on in the community to 
determine what future needs this school 
should attempt to supply through class- 
TOOMAINSEMUOHIOD. steecaecaiete eee mneve ee esa 
Makes an analysis of one or more children’s 
activities carried on outside of school, to 
determine what immediate needs this school 
should attempt to supply through class- 


room instruction......... Spates ererersyetets 
Makes a list of suggestive projects for each 
BTAGE oo ah delete poe acest eee at eerie 


Makes a list of ideas to describe and iden- 
tify the moral situations likely to arise and 
also a list of responses joined appropriately 
to these ideas............. Sipie sib cise sipratslot 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


69.4) 19.5) 18 


36 .1/119 96 


27 .8/145 122 
53.0} 56 127 


13 .6|187 181 


19.7/173 202 


7 .4|194 193 


18 |179 165 


234/160 152 


24.7/153 140 


23 .7|158 116 


10.1/199 172 


22 .9|163 143 


224/165 138 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIALISTS 


84. 2/134 2.8 |193 


92.3] 86.5] 2.0 | 90 


100 | 10 | 2.0 | 90 


63.1]198 | 3.3 [204.5 
40 .5/208 3.2 |201.5 


94.8) 62 2.6 |177.5 


92.5] 77 2.2 {126.5 


89 .4|/100.5) 2.5 |167 


67 .5|194 1.5 | 14.5 


77.5/160.5) 1.7 | 38 
71.0}184 1.5 | 14.5 


69.2}191 1.5 | 14.5 


58 .9)202 1.4 |157 


80.0/153.5} 1.9 | 68 


70.0)189 | 2.0 | 90 


64.1197 | 2.5 |167 


v 148. 


v 158. 


V 159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


v 163. 


164. 


Appendix 


Tue Section, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Makes a collection of carefully selected 
episodes, anecdotes, stories, maps, pictures, 
graphs, statistics, etc., as social science 
MPALETIAIS A eee rete ey ena s datos eee meee 


. Puts the scientific studies of relative values 


of subject matter, for one or more subjects, 
into a form suitable for use by teachers... . 


. Makes a tentative gradation of subject 


matter according to the maturity of the 
ebildrensin this'school. 0. cc-%6.s+6 esc 


. Makes a list of approved extra-curricular 


BCURVELICR Mca tn era coneresiciie sieec ere siparera.eie 


. Suggests how to organize and carry on 


UNGSEYLOLLVIUIES 16 pe penevew cite eevee. ork Oo ie one 


. Determines the number of minutes per 


week to be devoted to each subject in each 
ALAC Tt RIS SCHOOls aces o ecsis.s siaiee)oieje vreree 


. Makes supplementary outlines for use in 


this school along with the adopted curricu- 
PUTMINGL ERS -CILY. +c nttieis eg cepatoatert ins teae > 


. Gives instructions concerning the parts of 


the adopted curriculum which should be 
emphasized or should be omitted in the 
classroom work of thisschool.......... 


. Gives instructions concerning the kind and 


amount of work which bright children may 
be expected to doin addition to the adopted 
CUMVICULUN a. wie cele pare a cus ee esis sisie ss sys 


. Gives instructions concerning the kind and 


amount of work to be considered as mini- 
mum essentials in this school............. 
Selects those features from courses of study 
of other cities which seem most suitable 
LOL UGE 10s bOIS SCHOOL a... 4.0 +10 clsje. sis ein'e soy 0s 
Puts mathematical problems and other 
teaching materials associated with the life 
ot the community of this school into a form 
suitable for use by the teachers........... 
Makes a definite study of the errors made 
by the pupils in this school in one or more 
SUbjects Of IMStLUCHION. 5 joc cues se ecisis ses 
Prepares a graded list of such errors for 
$OACHINE PUTPOSEB.is wes ccs ce cee cee e sees 
Organizes one or more experiments in the 
use of new curriculum materials in this 
school and summarizes the results......... 
Collects the opinions of laymen concerning 
what they consider desirable to include in 
the curriculum....... UO OE Ma TOrTer 
Conducts a campaign of enlightenment to 
make parents familiar with the adopted 
GUITICMIUTE & ciacc oretdiciele.« ese e.cveistelsisis.sisiccle's 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


24.1 


10.3 


21.2 


28.4 


30.9 


42.7 


31.3 


53.7 


45.1 


52.5 


25.3 


19.3 


41.4 


28 .5/1 


20.0 


13.3 


33.4 


156 


197. 


167 


142. 


133 


100 


130. 


54 


94 


59 


150. 


175. 


102 


ve 


191 


126 


5 


5 


5 


180 


176 


112 


91 


95 


88 


57 


79 


51 


147 


173 


120 


156 


161 


162 


106 


67 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIALISTS 


61.5/201 


70 .0)189 


707/186 


82 .9/138.5 


92.6] 67.5 


70 |189 


87 .1/116 


85.3]121.5 


80.4/149.5 


75 .6|168.5 


72.5/181 


65.0}196 


878/107 .5 


85.5/121.5 


92.5) 77 


53 .8/205 


2.5 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


2.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.3 


2.4 


1.7 


3.2 


167 


90 


90 


111 


90 


|187 


143 


AVE 


90 


197.5 


187 


143 


157 


38 


201.5 


82.0/147.5| 1.7 | 38 


68 


165. 


v 166. 


167. 


as 168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


Ll (e 


178. 


Appendix 


Tue Section, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Keeps teachers informed concerning the 
changes which professors of education sug- 
gest for the improvement of the curriculum. 
Makes a plan for continuous and system- 
atic revision of the curriculum............ 


E. IMPROVING THE SELECTION 
AND USE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Determines what portion of the budget 
allowance for this school is to be spent in 
any one year for textbooks, paper, library 
BOOKS 6bGs.chacuccs-anciep ulstniets crop ta tape pee 
Collects samples, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of supplies and equipment to assist 
in making proper selection of same........ 
Uses the estimates of teachers to prepare 
requisitions for supplies through the cen- 
TEAL OLN CO i whe leuseoieie acts Mayelevs¥ol suena eeepc te tenatats 
Suggests how to distribute and use school 
supplies in the classroom in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner............. 
Collects from various sources (e.g. the 
homes) materials needed by pupils to 
carry out their activities in the classrooms. 
Uses a score card or list of criteria to show 
to what extent the teaching equipment of 
the school is considered adequate or satis- 
factory for efficient classroom instruction. . 
Uses a score card or list of criteria to judge 
the relative merits of textbooks being 
considered for adoption.................. 
Instructs the teachers how to use the score 


Prepares a statement of the strong and 
weak points of the textbooks being con- 
sidered for adoption and sends copy of this 
statement to the superintendent’s office... . 
Prepares a list of library books desirable 
and available for collateral reading by the 
pupils $4 i scic te eseilarn ase epee ree 
Makes a list of library books for apprecia- 
tive reading, that are preferred by the pu- 
pils of the different grades................ 


F. IMPROVING THE GENERAL 
SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


Uses a score card to show to what extent 
the physical conditions of the classrooms 
and the building in general are considered 


satisfactory for effective school work...... 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPALS SPECIALISTS 

1 2 3 4 5 6 is 
43.0} 76.5) 85 ||} 82.9)138.5) 2.1 |111 
19 .4/174 171 72.5)181 1.5 | 14.5 
18.5/178 166 850/127 1.9 | 68 
34.0)124 102 62.5|199.5) 2.3 |148 
63.9] 31 47 97.4| 43 2.7 |187 
73.0] 10 14 || 84.6/181.5] 2.3 | 143 
48.0) 76.5] 72 76 .9|163 2.6 1177.5 
8.9|202 202 90.0) 96 2.2 |126.5 
11.5}196 202 || 82.5)142.5) 1.8 | 51.5 

6 .3/207 202 || 87.1/116 2.0 | 90 
13.0|192 | 119 || g9.4|100.5| 1.9 | 68 
47.8] 78 110 80.0|153.5} 1.9 | 68 
38.7/114 121 75.0|172 1.9 | 68 
13.6] 187 182|| 87.5/112 1.9 | 68 


Sw 
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LO: 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 


195, 


196. 


Tue Section, THE NUMBER, AND THE 
STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Makes recommendations to the superin- 
tendent for improving these conditions..... 
Uses an observation outline to show to 
what extent the janitorial service is con- 
sidered satisfactory for effective school 
WOT Om tre ctaen tern iver aides cicks aarwasic oe ee 
Gives instructions to the janitor for im- 
PLovings thisiservice: . ect: aces noe ses cee 3 
Uses an observation outline to show to 
what extent the appearance of the class 

room is considered satisfactory........... 
Suggests how to improve the appearance 
Gia WE TOOM Sn Macros eer alee aekeinecnen a 
Uses an observation outline to show to 
what extent the discipline in the classrooms 
is considered satisfactory....... 
Suggests how to improve the discipline. ... 
Uses a health and nutrition survey outline 
to show to what extent the existing condi- 
tions as to health habits, play activities, 
etc., are considered satisfactory for effective 
BCMOOMiWMOTICE cece Were crave wet areia Haisrodem este 


Suggests how to improve these conditions .| . 


Uses a score card to show to what extent 
he considers the printed forms for records 
and reports used in this school adequate for 
maintaining satisfactory school standards. . 
Makes recommendations to superintendent 
for improving these forms................ 
Makes a definite study of school marks as 
given by the teachers of this school over a 
DETLOCTON VERT Bac wyalel< eyes svalaivie = Ais) eletoys.aie-0,6 


. Gives instructions for improving the meth- 


ods estimating the work of pupils......... 


. Gives instructions concerning the making 


of daily program schedules............-.. 


. Arranges for exchange of work for teachers 


who are unable to teach the special sub- 
jects (music, drawing, etc.).............-- 


. Makes a plan for a special type of organi- 


zation whereby the teachers of the so- 
called regular subjects are relieved from the 
direction of extra-curricular activities (e.g. 
DIRLOOWSCHOOW a saeeviemvrateie ore vores celts 
Makes a plan for a special type of organi- 
zation whereby the number of different 
daily preparations for teachers is reduced as 
TAPIA OSSUD ISI aie) ach eleveys 1o.e) sie) © efor ere cre 6.6) 0) 
Makes a list of the jobs in this school, in- 
cluding teaching and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, to determine the total load of work 
OPEL ELt CACM ee IA Vel cleislererere erarexe! saree cai <asceue 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPALS SPECIALISTS 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
57.7) SL 46 ||100 10 iN eaC ll cass 
25.5|149 135 || 95.0] 56 2.1 |111 
71.5) 12 20 || 92.5] 77 0.9 | 68 
24.1/156.5] 160 || 87.5/112 2.6 |177.5 
Asal § 3 || 94.8] 62 2.3 |1438 
25.5/150.5) 158 || 90.0} 96 2.4 |157 
79.6, 4 5 |/100 10 2.0 | 90 
28 .1)144 189 || 85 |127 1.9 | 68 
55 .|452 50 || 90 96 1.6 | 26.5 
7 .2)205 202 || 84.6/131.5) 2.6 |177.5 
30 .2/1384 108 |; 97.5] 30 2.2 |126.5 
32 .9}128 185 || 92.5] 77 2.2 |126.5 
58.8} 49 44 |/100 10 IeSs | oP .0 
74.8) 7 11 || 97.5] 30 2.2 1126.5 
65.5] 28.5} 43 || 92.5) 77 2.0 | 90 
18 .6|177 157 || 71.7)183 2.5 {167 
38 .9/112.5) 75 95.0] 56 2.0 | 90 
23.5159 |202 97 .4| 43 1.9 | 68 

| 
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198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204, 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


Appendix 


Tue SEcTION, THE NUMBER, AND THE 


STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 


Prepares a table to show the relative diffi- 
culty of directing the various school jobs, in 
order to determine the load of work for 
CRON LEAONON » cineca cesar ole asoteln e, evel otsayeretar spel ate 
Makes a plan for ‘‘make-up”’ work whereby 
tne time taken from daily preparation of 
teachers for regular work is reduced to a 
MUDTTAE AUTEN rc aso ahs. acta cherie ress 10: beer ereree Ree eh 
Makes a definite study of the nature and 
frequency of the interruptions in the daily 
programs of this school for which the teach- 
ers are not responsible................-6. 
Makes recommendations for reducing the 
interruptions in the daily programs of this 
school for which the teachers are not re- 
ADODSIDIS fone cree taerantaets Gara ieisieternaie oe eos 
Makes occupational descriptions of the 
different teaching positions in this school, 
with a view to improving the selection of 
EGACRELS 26 o.cttl stern cia elenalcisle shavers tee aeoe 
Makes suggestions or recommendations for 
filling vacant teaching positions in this 


Provides teachers with a summarized state- 
ment of the established rules, regulations, 
and policies enforced in this school........ 
Visits parents and pupils in their homes in 
order to increase the service of the school 
and to win for the school a more intelligent 
and whole-hearted support..............-- 
Gives at public meetings talks and ad- 
dresses concerning the work of the school. . 
Refers tou visiting teacher individual cases 
for investigation and report.............. 
Directs the preparation of a school news- 
paper or bulletin to show to parents the re- 
sults of the work in this school............ 
Assists in making suitable programs for 
parent-teacher association................ 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


8 .3/203 168 


12.9/193 144 


36 .3/118 202 


51.1) 55 118 


15.9] 182 | 186 


59.2) 46 48 


62.1) 39.5) 63 


45.7| 89.5) 89 


62.7| 34 191 


34.9)122 5/202 


62.7) 5 177 


EDUCATIONAL 

SPECIALISTS 
4 5 6 i 
87 .5)112 2.2 |126. 
92.3} 86.5] 2.3 |143 
92.5] 77 2.3 143 
97.5] 30 2.3/143 
89.4)100.5} 2.1 |111 
97.5] 30 1.3 3. 
92.5) 77 2.2 1126. 
92.3) 86.5) 2.5 |167 
100 10 2.0 | 90 
97.5] 30 TS alubbe 
95 56. | 2.3 |148 
95 56 2.1 j111 
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TRIAL FORM OF CHECKING LIST— FIRST PAGE 


Supervisory ACTIVITIES OF 
ELEeMEentTary ScHoot PRINCIPAL 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
CLassroom INSTRUCTION 


Prepared by W. P. Dyer 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Not released for 
publication in any form 


Check in the proper column to indicate 
in what way you usually have a share 
in the performance of the following ac- 
tivities: 

Column 1—P —JI do it myself. 

Column 2—AP — I give directions to and 
have it done by assistant principal. 

Column 3-T —I give directions to and 
have tt done by teachers. 

Column 4—OC — I give directions to and 
have it done by office clerk. 

Column 5-S — I assist the swperintend- 
ent or supervisors. 

Column 6—Co —I do as member of city 
committee. 

Column 7-N — I do not do it at all. 


B. IMPROVING THE TECHNIQUE 


OF TEACHING 
1. Prepares a list of general principles of 
teaching as found in educational 
literature, to be followed in the school 


2. Prepares a list of special methods of 
teaching one or more subjects, as 
found in educational literature, to be 
practiced in the school. 


3. Analyzes one or more subjects of 
instruction into definite activities for 
pupil and teacher. 


4. Makes a study of the relative amount 
of teacher participation and pupil 
participation in classroom activities 
and suggests points for improvement. 


5. Gives suggestions or instructions how 
to stimulate and guide pupils in plan- 
ning, performing, and evaluating 
their purposeful activities. 


6. Gives suggestions or instructions how 
to organize subject matter around a 
few large problems, each of which is a 
significant unit. 


7. Gives instructions or suggestions how 
to stimulate and guide pupils in plan- 
ning, performing, and reporting their 
home project work. 


AP 


OC 


RETURN NOT LATER THAN DEC. Ist, 1925. 


A CHECKING LIST 


OF THE 


Activities of the Elementary School Principal 


FOR THE 


Improvement of Classroom Instruction 


PreparepD By W. P, Dyer, TEACHERS CoLLecE, Cotumpra University, New York City. 
Not released for publi¢ation in any form. 


~ 


Nee 


DIRECTIONS TO PRINCIPALS: 


1. Check “YES” if you actually perform the activity under the conditions as they exist in the school over 

which you now have authority as principal; 

or, if the assistant principal, teachers, or office clerk actually carries on the activity under your direc- 
tion, or at your suggestion, or with your help; 

or, if you have a definite, important, or significant part in the performance of the activity in coopera- 
tion with the superintendent, supervisors, research department, or others. 

2. Check “NO” if you actually do not perform the activity, altho you know how to do it and plan to 
carry it out when the conditions are more favorable than they are at present; 

or, if the superintendent, supervisors, research department, or others perform the activity for your 
school without definite, important, or significant assistance on your part. 

3. Challenge the validity of your answers by asking yourself the question as you check, “Can I, if asked 
to do so, furnish satisfactory proof or evidence that I have a significant part in the performance 
of the activity?” 

4. Check carefully one or more sections of the list, rather than check hastily the entire list. 

5. Glance over the entire list before beginning to check. 

A. IMPROVING THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 
1. (a) Prepares a list of general principles of teaching, as found in educational literature, to be followed in 
this ‘school, "6 Se ee ee ee ee YES ~ NO 
(b) ‘Discusses: such principles with the teachers = ee eee ES NO 
2. (a) Prepares a list of special methods of teaching one or more subjects, as found in educational liter- 
ature, to: be followed’ in ‘this. school___._— + SS ES eee YES NO 
(b) Discusses such methods with the teachers. oe VES Gs 
3. (a) Analyzes one or more subjects of instruction’ into definite activities for pupil and teacher YES NO 
(b) Discusses: such ‘activities: with: the: teachers 45-2 oe ee ee YES NO 

4. Gives suggestions or instructions how to stimulate and guide pupils in planning, performing, and evalu- 

ating their’ purposeful actiztics (projects) = ee eee NO 

5. Gives suggestions or instructions how to organize subject matter around large problems, each of which is 

@:Significantamiti = ee ee I SES eee 

6. Gives suggestions or instructions how to adapt methods of teaching to the individual differences of 

[1 oe ie NE Saree ee AARON ot a many El Lia ve mY LS OO, 

7. (a) Makes a definite study of pupils’ special interests, ——— ote sn VEO 

(b) Suggests how to make effective use of special interests.-.-_ VES )«©6NNO 

8. (a) Makes a definite study of the attitudes, appreciations, and ideals of the pupils in this 

school} 2 ese = ae ee See EMO MD, CONES aE A abe esos VES Ne 

(b) Suggests how to develop or improve these attitudes. cesta ued YES ~NG 

9. Suggests how to develop skill on the part of the pupils in judging moral situations as they arise, and in 

making appropriate responses. YES NO 

10. (a) Makes-a definite investigation of the study habits of pupils in this ho eee NO 


(b) Suggests how to improve these study habits pete a ae 
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13. 


32. 


33. 
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(a) Makes a definite study of the methods of questioning pupils orally in this school... YES NO 
(b) -Suggests how to improve these methods of questioning .. YES NO 


Prepares a series of practice materials of a self-directing nature which pupils may use independently in 
their study. E 


(a) Makes a definite study of the time spent upon oral and written work in this school.......YES NO 
(bye Supeests: desirable (changes of emphasis'-.=. 0 eee YES NO 
{a) Makes a definite study of the amount of home work assigned to pupils in this school_..YES NO 


(b) Gives instructions concerning the policy of home work. eee VES NO 


Gives suggestions or instructions how to conduct short period drives for the’ mastery of some skill or body 
Grp ACts ape Metre, ee . YES NO 


Lays out into parts the work to be done in each grade in this school and spaces these requirements in or- 
der that the work may proceed evenly from week to week and from month to month... YES NO 


Gives suggestions or instructions how to conduct various types of lessons. (e. g. drilllessons)...YES -NO 
Gives suggestions or instructions how to conduct socialized recitations, cmecewerveneneeanX ES NO 


(a) Makes a definite study of the methods of making assignments of work. for pupils in this 
SCE OOO Meo eta en ee eee ee ee VES" NO 


(b) Suggests how to improve these methods of assigning work. ae Se VES LNG 
(a) Makes a definite study of the relative value of different devices or exercises for obtaining specific 

SOSH Ee a ate eae are rae ee VES NO 
(b) Suggests how to improve the use of such devices, eee VES NO 


(a) Prepares a definite outline for teachers to follow who need help in the planning of lessons. YES NO 
(CD) me suerestsohow, to amprove, lesson: plats 2. a Se ee NES, NO 


Prepares for illustrative purposes a series of Jesson plans in one OF MOTE SUDjJECES.nnnen neers YES NO 
Prepares for illustrative purposes a series of lesson plans to show the kind or degree of correlation Which 
is considered desirable between the different subjects. ~~~ ___— eee YES NO 
Causes a permanent record of projects, worked out satisfactorily by pupils in this school, to be made for 
EPESS ERAGE VOD ET DOSES 3 ue ase a tee se ae ange ene LO NO 
Prepares a series of typical assignments for pupils who are working under a special plan of “individual 
MIESEL CTR OY essa ne as a iy Sg re aan cn = VESi eNO 
(a) Makes a definite plan for observing and studying a specific problem of teaching through all the 

grades; Sas eee ne Cee SS NES NO 
(b)® Keeps the teachiers:informed about the plan. = VES «66 NNO 
Uses a list of specific activities for pupils and teachers in one or more subjects of instruction for the 
purpose oL-ebserving the efficiency of teaching. stone YES. NO 
(a) Makes a list of the improvements or changes in methods of teaching to be sought in this 

SCHOO Lies tee sseemeesnsccco ems ee races eee ae ecmand Fe Pal i ei YES NO 
(b) Asks the teachers to check their own work and report as to the degree or extent of their conformity 

MELT ELI@HCARI OES tele rCe Cl AtfNON ce pce ae ae a rer Yio NO 
Uses during visits in the classrooms a chart or diagram as. an objective means of checking and recording 
‘the activities of pupils and teacher. bees aatin ss YES NO 
Uses a personal nofe-book or cards to make brief notes of what is observed during visits in the 
LESS ESO TT Sameera ee neetimreemernoin MES) INO 
(a) ;Makes an analytical summary of observations, before or after leaving the classroom.._..YES NO 
(b) Gives duplicate of summary to EACH CT See ea ioe PO ate ee ee VES NO 


Writes letters to teachers for the purpose of summarizing the suggestions or comments given orally con- 
cerning observations in the classrooms. ee ee VES ~ NO 


(a) Prepares examination questions of the ordinary or non-objective type to determine the pee 3 


pupils ee eae a ee oe = an > 
(b) Suggests how to improve examination questions of ordinary type.———-——-_---------- YES NO 
{c) Suggests how to improve the marking of examination papers of ordinary type... sYES' NO 
(ey) Prepares informal objective tests 5) rn LED NO 


(b) Suggests how to prepare informal objective tests. Re ee ee PO NG) 


_ 
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Suggests how to use outlines and summaries as objective means of checking the progress of 
pupilsie ss Bele ob MED Sol Be SM RAPED eh eR ie a eI Dae a ee YES NO 


Gives standard educational tests to determine the progress of pupils, as follows: (Check separately) 
(a) in 8th grade only_____=_»-_»_ YES NO (c) in 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades. s 
(b) in 6th, 7th, and 8th grades YES NO (d) in Ist and 2nd grades. 


NO 
NO’ 


(a) Makes a diagnosis of the types of errors made by individual pupils in one or more subjects YES NO 
(b) Prescribes remedial- procedure for those pupils who need special help.——-——»-——--seennnne YES NO 
Suggests one or more objective schemes whereby pupils may keep a record of the progress which they 
are making. = ete At iste ae YES NO 
Makes a definite study of the results of standard educational tests in this school for the purpose of check- 
ing up and improving the methods of teaching.—.—___—~__~ nnn VES = NO 


Organizes one or more carefully controlled experiments in methods of teaching and summarizes the 
Tes ey eee YES NO 


(Add here other activities which you as principal perform for improving the technique of teaching.) 


IMPROVING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Holds conferences with individual teachers and points out the strong and weak features of “their 


work, ae a ae hist st stare cee OE SEN ©) 
Holds. group conferences with those teachers who have the same type of difficulty or similar teach- 
ing problem, ——____ = St ee ZANESEENO 


ADS, INES) 


Keeps on file stenographic reports of discussions of teaching problems at teachers’ meetings or conferences 
with teachers. YES NO 


Keeps a record of comments and suggestions made during conferences with teachers... 


Invites educational experts to talk at teachers’ meetings. 2 m_xeueenimnmnmnnenanmnnnninnmnmengon YES NO 


Prepares for ‘teachers in advance of meeting briefs or outlines of the topics to be discussed, with refer- 
ences to educational literature... Xt NO 


Conducts a course in professional reading or stuhy nner nen nnn nner YES NO 


onnyreervansnsseneensnrenanunanssqeceveavecroverertsefoninavissrmorantemslotens -ecansnepesenscsmegestonsrinensasi 


Calls for reports at teachers’ meetings of experiments and investigations going on in this school. YES NO 
Sends a teacher who needs help in teaching technique to visit a teacher who is noted for her skillful 


procedure eR aa BES 5 ee ate Bind Seat OE Te ae YES NO 
Requires a weak teacher to use a visiting outline for indicating the main points which she is to observe and 
report upon when she returns from the visit-————-___»__ ree BS tudes shssescactni YES NO 
Invites superior teachers to report at teachers’ meetings the excellent features which they have observed 
in other'schools eee YES INO 
Arranges for exchange of visits between teachers of different grades eomrmnrnnennnnimnsennanmunn¥ eS NO 
(a) Arranges for demonstration lessons to be given by skillful teachers..enemmsmem NO 
(b) Gives demonstration lessons to illustrate specific teaching problems... NO 


Uses for illustrative purposes the plans, procedure, and outcomes of lessons taught fe, successful teachers 
of this school. NO 


Uses for illustrative purposes stenographic reports of lessons taught by successful teachers of this 
SCHOO) eee an ee nce YES NO 


Instructs teachers concerning the methods of giving, scoring, and interpreting standard tests__. YES NO 


pane ncen name eenenennmnneenrenes ete ne nennnennnensanest ane nannespeatatonenasssnsnasnenemnvsshecsenesscupemeette 


Informs teachers just what requirements enter into the estimation of the value of their work and just 
how ‘that.estimation: will! be : recorded ——— a a ce een ee YES NO 


Asks teachers to judge their work upon a rating scale and discusses with them any differences which exist 
between these ratings and the ones made by the principal ee RSS Pee eres YES NO 


Makes ratings of teachers on the basis of the accomplishment quotients of their pupils............YES NO 


Writes accounts of the achievements of the teachers of this school for publication in magazines or local 
bulletins pened Ser ceemer semen eer eee wee Cn ey eS eee NES 9) 
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Makes a card catalogue of teaching problems, with appropriate references to educational litera- 
ture. 2s ee ee eS eNO 
Organizes a professional library for this school =o) NO 
Organizes a professional magazine club in the school cae oe et ee ee ADS, BNO) 


Appoints committees of teachers to attack the solution of problems in which they are interested. YES NO 
Procures substitutes for those teachers who are engaged in special assignments of work (e, g. curriculum 
making) —_. pee NG) 
Changes experienced teachers to other grades or different types of work to stimulate professional 
fEERON A 1p eee eae este LSE SRA NG) 
Shows teachers how “to organize routine. work so as to save their nervous energy for actual classroom 
teaching a YES NO 
Encouragés’ teachers to"support and’ attend professional organizations. ecccccweewe——eeYES NO 
Recommends to teachers the most profitable courses in professional training institutionS..000.0. YES NO 
Discusses with teachers the papers which they prepare in connection with professional courses or for 
professional SINC CRS a ca a aE ae ee ge —YES NO 


“Keeps on file an' individual record of the various iméans taken by the teachers to improve themselves 


PrOF|SSIONGM yee 


Sack ete ee a ee VEO NO 


Draws’ tip a plan for classroom visitation, conferences, teachers’ meetings, and professional reading to 
represent the particular lines of improvement to be attempted during the year. _e—eewnnnnnee YES (NO 


_ Prepates bulletins to meet the needs of the teachers as these needs arise in the school. YES NO 


(Add ‘here other activities which you as principal perform for improving teachers in service.) 


IMPROVING THE CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


Makes: age-grade-progress tables to show the situation in this school in respect to acceleration and retarda- 


ISLETS N01 See re re a rae VEO NO 
Makes a table to show in which grades the pupils seem to meet the greatest difficulties, or in which grades 
the largest: number of failures has taken place: ee LES |©=NO 
Makes a table to show what percentage of pupils has failed in one or more subjects during their school 
(OR a : —~YES NO 
Gives group intelligence tests for the purpose of classifying pupils in this SCHOO) erm YES NO 
Gives standard educational tests for the purpose of classifying pupils in this SCHOOkee DONO, 


Scores and tabulates the results of 
(a) intelligence tests 
(b) educational tests 


—YES NO 
ee LO NO 


Calculates and makes a permanent record for individual pupils as follows: (Check separately). 

(@)) Mental age 2 YES” (NO (d) educational quotient .....-.. YES | NO 
(b) intelligence quotient ..--- YES NO (e) accomplishment quotient —.—......- YES NO 
(c) educational (subject) age... YYES NO 


Prepares tables and graphs of the results of . 
(a) intelligence tests — YES NO (b) educational tests ey Ee NO 


Prepares.a classification sheet to show to which grades pupils should belong according to all the facts col- 
lected and recorded concerning them. NO 


Makes special promotions or demotions of pupils in order to classify them by grades according to all the 
facts collected and recorded concerning them, as far as conditions seem to warrant such action YES NO 


(a) Makes arrangements for a careful physical examination of pupils at least once a year... YES NO 
(b) Maintains a cumulative record system for the facts thus obtained. nner YES NO 


Makes a plan for gathering and recording information concerning the home and social-environment of 
the pupils in this school. eee ees Rien See ee eee ES! eNO 


13. 


20. 


Zi; 


24. 


25. 


10. 
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Prepares a classification sheet to show to which homogenous group within a grade pupils should belong ac~ 
cording to the record of the following items: (Check separately the items used.) 


(a) intelligence quotient oe menrwmnnnnne YES NO (£) physical conditions neemnnnnennne YES NO 
(b) educational quotient NO (g) days of attendance — vu BGO ING 
(c) previous school marks ......-.- YES NO (bh)! “study habits 22 ee YES) NG 
(d) home and social environment..tmnvES NO (i) _ special interests eee YES NG 
(e) teacher’s judgment of ability...YES NO CG) es ES eNO 


Gives individual intelligence tests to pupils in this school before they are classified for special purposes 
(¢:-g. Sdbsiormal class) <2 ee ee ee Pee 


Plans the organization of an opportunity (ungraded) room for the pupils of this SclO0l]...-.--- YES NO 


Makes a promotion plan whereby superior pupils may complete the elementary school as follows: (Check 
separately.) 


(a) in less than normal time with little enrichment of curriculum es NO 
(b) in normal time with much enrichment Of Curricula wcsecnrcsosseecsenncemnpntninemenmetnmssnne = NO 
(a) Makes a definite study of the causes Of absemce Of Pupils eennmeneemnvceneeinnereeeneemneprennenrecentrie NO 


(b) Suggests how to improve the attendance of pupils. -.... preteens athe eee Aoi NC) 


Requires pupils doing unsatisfactory work to report to him at definite intervals. VES NO 
Selects over-age pupils to be sent to the junior high school for special chesiscanes and treat- 
SANE ec a arc NO; 
Makes a plan whereby pupils may pass to some other grade to receive instruction in-one or ner subjects 
in which they are either ahead of or behind their classes, cmmmnsnmncmmnerinnnnnmninntminnmenniatnntnemanitie ES. NO 
Makes a plan whereby the teachers are advanced to one or more higher grades with the same 
Classi he ae Se et sae aac aa eee eS YES NO 
Coaches pupils who need special help. eee YES NO 
Makes a plan for cae ps achievements in the general or extra-curricular activities of the 
schooljnt e eS Se ee Soi SO INO 
Makes a systematic plan for periodical examination or analysis of all the records accumulated for 
Gach, pupil ee te See es iin Aine n Ie iat Ee SME ENE Scat er. oa YES NO 
Makes a written statement for future reference concerning the variations of each class from normal con- 
ditions and the special adaptations made to meet these COmditiOMs, mecennnenmnnenmmnmemneennnmmn SVES NO: 


(Add here other activities which you as principal perform for improving the classification 
and promotion of pupils.) 


IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM 


Makes a list of guiding principles and assumptions for curriculum making. -secvnecrnenmnmnemumasee YES NO 
Makes a social and economic survey of the community of this school to determine its educational 
TOCKSS ja ee ee ee YES «NO 
Makes a flan of organization for the materials of the curriculum ——-—_—___2___---. YES. NO 
Prepares a list of educational objectives for each grade Tenn nneeeneennne nner nner nent YES NO 


Makes an analysis of one or more adult activities carried on in the community to determine what future 
needs this school should attempt to supply through classroom instruction A eeeeeeneeeennnnenennnenmn ES NO 


Makes an analysis of one or more children’s activities carried on outside of school, to determine what im- 


mediate needs this school should attempt to supply through classroom instruction... wegen LES SHINO 
Makes a list of suggestive projects for each grade a a SE es Cea 
Makes a list of ideas to describe and identify the moral situations likely to arise and also a list of ee ae 
joined appropriately to: these tdeds-sse= = > 5 ee ee ee NO 


Makes a collection of carefully selected episodes, anecdotes, stories, maps, pictures, graphs, ewe) etc., 
as social -scienee: materials Se SN ee ee ee eee eee NO 


Puts the scientific studies of neave values of subject matter, for one or more subjects, into a form suit- 
able for use by teachers VES FNS: 
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Makes a tentative gradation of subject matter according to the maturity of the children in this 
SS acer ee ee ee he as AG YES NO 
(a) Makes a list of approved extra-curricular activities Ee eet EG SY IN(S) 
(b) Suggests how to organize and carry on these activities Sete Sh Sh eae 2G S(O 
Determines the number of minutes per week to be devoted to each subject in each grade in this 
CHOI abrir meee eee ee ee eee ee Oe i eee ae ee ee ee YES eNO 
Makes supplementary outlines for use in this school along with the adopted curriculum of 
the iwity 22 SS a nee NRO NO 
Gives instructions concerning the parts of the adopted curriculum which should be emphasized or should 
be omitted in the classroom work of this school. SS ee ee VES NO 
Gives instructions concerning the kind’ and amount of work which bright children may be expected to do 


in addition to the adopted curriculum. ira ee Ded aR —YES NO 


Gives instructions concerning the. kind and amount of work to be considered as minimum essentials 
in this ECHO] eee eee yer Pre WE ee REN ee 20 1 SS ee men SRE VES. NO 


Selects those features from ‘courses of study of other cities which seem most suitable for use in 


TEES BG COO lueee neces cry eee ee See Wines ie Le. YES, NO 
Puts mathematical problems and other teaching materials associated with the life of the community of this 
school into’a,formr suitable’ for useiby the teachers. YES NO 
(a) Makes a definite study of the errors made by the pupils in this school in one or more sub- 

PEClSROL MUS NC lOns ener ee ee ee Re ee ee VES 7 NO 
(b) Prepares a graded list of. such errors for feachine pit poses) see ee sean; TINi@) 


Organizes one or more experiments in the use of new curriculum materials in this school and summarizes 


TENG SCS SS cee ee lM ee A OE ee SESE NG 
Collects the opinions of.. laymen concerning what they consider desirable to include in the 
SEEM CUAL ES eee ea re ee VES, NO 


Conducts a campaign of enlightenment to make parents familiar with the adopted curriculum..1YES NO 
Keeps teachers informed iets the changes which professors of education suggest for the improve- 
YES 


ment of the curriculum . Poe et cP ad Oy BAe PE cee Rtn nee APE NO 
Makes a plan for continuous and systematic revision of the curriculum -.-peencmmenen anne -YES, NO 

(Add here other activities which you as principal perform for improving the curriculum.) 
IMPROVING THE, SELECTION AND USE OF SCHOOL. SUPPLIES 


Determines what portion of the budget allowance for this school is to be spent in any one year for fext- 
Hooks paper pibrarya OOM CLC Mec eo eee ES NO 


Collects samples, illustrations, and descriptions of supplies and equipment to assist in making proper selec- 
Pion! OF; SAME nme satarnnens i NO 


seevententeshtenslteenbenateoament vovtemabersnstesndindeenernententeeseusrsestsermestuntresinmnasssasstineagsrmensnna:tememunnenneateestenete 


Uses the estimates of eae to prepare requisitions for supplies through the central office... YES NO 


Suggests how’ to distribute and use school supplies in the classroom in the most economical and efficient 
SERRANO Co ee ea nS pin in tn nnn YES NO 


Collects from various sources (e. g. the homes) materials needed by pupils to carry out their activities 
in the classrooms .. NO 


Uses a score card or list of criteria to show-to what extent the teaching equipment of the school is con- 


oectemenecatensecnsteceseecstnesetnenssteensetereentanneteamel ninmenmdtsinrresaseeueriaytesnmarctseseenensseweresiteeanemearweetsnrsanrscsatessentmersimassaccanmentinnertnt 


sidered adequate or satisfactory for efficient classroom instruction ———--on————een YES NO 
@) Uses a score card or list of criteria to judge the relative merits of text-books being con- 
EEC CAME EUG Cam CACL O POET Tarren ceo rere ee —YES NO 
(b)- Instructs the teachers how to use the SCOTE CATH asmeinncnnermvewwennnennrininemsemmmuninntn;nentenemminnetetn eas Ae 
(c) Prepares a statement of the strong and weak points of the text-books being considered for adoption 

and sends copy of this statement to the superintendent’s Off CO recennncwntnnnnnenn renters YES NO 


Prepares a list of library books desirable and available for collateral reading by the pupils. _.YES NO 


Makes a list of library books for appreciative reading, that are preferred by the pupils of the different 
SEU Preece ee ee ES | NO 


(Add here other activities which you as principal perform for improving the selection and use of school supplies.) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
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IMPROVING THE GENERAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 


(a) Uses a score card to show to what extent the physical conditions of the classrooms and the building 
in general are considered satisfactory for effective school work. Ae ee SE Ley GOS INTC) 


(b) Makes recommendations to the superintendent for improving these conditions... YES | NO 


(a) Uses an observation outline to show to what extent the janitorial service is considered satisfactory for 
effective school work. Se ING 


(b) Gives instructions to the janitor for improving this SerViC@——veneennnnnnnennnnnnnnne YES NO 
(a) Uses an observation outline to show to what extent the appearance of the classroom is considered 
SETS FRC Tay. acces agente reper YES) 1 N@ 
(b) Suggests how to improve the appearance Of the rOOMS nnn mreresnrcmennnnnsesemnnnan = —uYES “NO 
(a) Uses an observation outline to show to what extent the discipline in the classrooms is considered 
satisfactory )=5 = eee -YES jNO 
(b) Suggests how to improve the discipline ————— neers a 


(a) Uses a health and nutrition survey outline to show to what extent the existing conditions as to health 
habits, play activities, etc., are considered satisfactory for effective school WOK eccrine YES NO 


(b) Suggests how to improve these conditions... 


(a) Uses a score card to show to what extent he considers the printed forms for records aust reports used 
in this school adequate for maintaining satisfactory school standard... INES NO; 
(b) Makes recommendations to superintendent for improving these forms... LES) NO 


(a) Makes a definite study of school marks as given by the teachers of this school over a period 
0: on I Ae LE ee ek OSE TNE FES ee NEERING ra sem tees YES | NO: 


(b) Gives instructions for improving the methods of estimating the work of pupils. 


Gives instructions concerning the making of daily program SCheduleS.rumnnnnnnnnnnee 


Arranges for.exchange of work for teachers who are unable to teach the special subjects (music, draw- 


ing, etc.))s = 22 VES SuN© 
Makes a plan for a special type of organization whereby the teachers of the so-called Sie! subjects are 
relieved from the direction of extra curricular activities (e. g. platoon SCHOOL). emnnmninnnnnnsimns YES NO 


Makes a plan for a special type of organization whereby the number of different daily preparations for 
teachers is reduced as far as possible_.. sina Sh ee ee ee ee VES NO 


Makes a list of the jobs in this school, including teaching and extra-curricular activities, to determine the 
total load ‘of swork for*the teachers =. VES: IN@ 


Prepares a table to show the relative difficulty of directing the various school jobs, in order to determine the 


load of work for each teacher_—. a ea age YES: ONG 
Makes a plan for “make-up” work whereby the time taken from daily preparation of teachers for regular 
‘work ‘is: reduced ito a minimum. ee eee -YES NO 


(a) Makes a definite study of the nature and: frequency of the interruptions in the daily programs of 
this school for which the teachers are not responsible .. ae NO 


(b) Makes recommendations for reducing these interruptions —. ES) ONO 


Makes occupational descriptions of the different teaching positions in this school, with a view to improv- 
ing theselectio@: ofutearW er s.c 22 ee ee eee Soa No Bes YES NO 


Makes suggestions or recommendations for filling vacant teaching positions in this school......Y¥ES NO 


Provides teachers with a summarized statement of the established rules, regulations, and policies enforced 


in this school __ SS ee ee ee eee ee —YES NO 
Visits parents and pupils in their homes in order to increase the service of the school and to win for the 
school a more intelligent and whole hearted support_—__________.___ dees LS IN) 
Gives at public meetings talks and addresses concerning the work of the school..---mwmnennneneen VES NO 
Refers to visiting teacher individual cases for investigation and report... ~YES NO 
Directs the preparation of a school newspaper or bulletin to show to parents the results of the work in this 
school .. Seine ue eae RR eee ee ee eee YES, NO 
Assists in making suitable programs for parent-teacher GSSOCIQUOM A eceemeeeeerememinemnnnrreenminaee YES NO 


(Add heze other activities which you as principal perform for improving the general school conditions.) 


1. 


3. 
5. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16,, 


17. 
18. 
19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Nameior principale. ee ~~. mde Name of school... 
City. -- Ate State toe re eee 
Check number years education beyond high school: (a) in normal school (teachers college) 1-.2...3.4-—3 
(b) in academic college 1_.2...3...4.5...6...7-.3 (c) in college of education (school of education) 1... 
PASS Jock, Sel Peel See ean 

Check highest institution of which a graduate: (a) high school._—.-—.(b) normal schOOL---ennnnen 
(c) academic. college....1‘UH(d) college of education.........(€) other institution. —-_-nen-uennrennrcrneinm 
Highest degree:now held.___ 


Number semester hours (points or.'credits) of professional training (courses in education): (a) in normal 


au. 8, Date of degree... 


school... (b) in academic college___-.(c) in college of. education — annem enn 
Number semester hours in (a) educational administration... (b) supervision Of instrUctiOMnennmnnnnnm 
(c) methods of teaching...mWW.(d) educational _ psychology... « (e) elementary curriculum. eater 


(£) in courses designed to meet the special problems of ‘the elementary school ‘principal. (g) in 
other elementary education COUrS€S ne 

Number semester hours professional training taken since you first became principal: (a) by attendance 
upon courses during any regular school year... (b) by attendance at summer SeSSIONS..-sinmonne _(c) by 
attendance upon extra-mural or extension COUTSES..0ounnemnnne 

Name of institution, professor in charge, and title of course which you consider has been of greatest help 


ROBY OU 4) VOUS WOT Of imipro wimg smStr enc tio me a eae re rere iemeopnetnnerenton 


poaeee(D) GE high school aes (c) as principal of elementary school... (d) of high school... 
(e) as superintendent of schools... GE Orb er tex pest cir Ce sete ce ee rete ee ent caterer rere = 
Number years (a) in present system of schools._eo.0-- (b) in present POSitiOn mmmnnmne 

(a) Number hours per week now devoted to regular classroom teaching... (b) in what grades.ecmn- 5 
(a) Number teachers under your supervisiOn..2--nen (b) number pupils UNder YOUF CHAT EE. mmmmnnnnnne (c) 
number buildings... 

Number assistant principals: full time___:....part- time...__.__. 

Number office clerks: full time... part time. 


EY PCa ceceerrerss (b) platoon school... (ce) Dalton plan. (d) departmental plan......(e) junior 
high school... PEGE) OLN EVD Cacti asec eras coe a ast ns LA, ee Da imi ee 
Check those school officials who regularly visit your school for the purpose of improving teaching and 
giving advice to you as supervisor of instruction: superintendent..........assistant superintendent —.... 
primary grade supervisor... intermediate grade. supervisor... UPPCT ZrAdE SUPCTVISOT nremrrmnnn pen- 
manship supervisor. music supervisor...._.... drawing superyisor....... industrial arts supervisor—.......- 
home economics supervisor... manual training supervisor... physical education supervisor... 


Underscore the school official who, in your opinion, is rendering you the greatest assistance in improving 
the instruction in your school. 


Present yearly salary. 
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LETTERS AND LIST OF COOPERATING SPECIALISTS 


Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York City 
DEAR PRINCIPAL: 


I am asking you to check carefully a list of activities to represent the usual 
or common practice followed in your school for the improvement of class- 
room instruction. 


You need not hesitate to state the situation as it actually exists in your 
school for no one will be permitted to examine your answers. 


It is not to be expected that any one principal engages in all the activities 
listed. It is very desirable that you check the list, no matter how few activ- 
ities you really perform. 


No assumption is made that the list represents all the activities which 
principals ought to carry on for the improvement of instruction, nor is the 
assumption made that principals ought to do all the things listed. 


You will contribute greatly to the value of the study by sending any objec- 
tive evidence which you have to show the kind of activities which you per- 
form. Samples of reports, records, blank forms, tables, letters, instructions, 
plans, lists, outlines, recommendations, investigations, agreements, mimeo- 
graphed materials, minutes of meetings, courses of study, programs, bulletins, 
publications, etc. will be welcomed. These will be returned upon request. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. P. Dryer 


October, 1925 
MeEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT: 


To justify the growing costs of public education and secure cordial support 
from taxpayers for expenditures which must become rapidly greater if our 
civilization is to survive, guess work and haphazard procedure in school work 
must cease. We must know what we are doing. Principals must know 
what boards of education, superintendents, teachers and the community have 
a right to require, and they must have a professional training that will enable 
them to meet these demands efficiently. In short, to approach their work in 
a scientific, business-like manner. Such is not the case with much of our work 
today. 


It is to furnish some criteria by which principals may judge their work and 
themselves and to help establish in the near future a standard of what con- 
stitutes a competent principal that this study is sent to you. I trust that 
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you will give it your most careful consideration, answer the queries as com- 
La as you can, and return them to Mr. Dyer at the earliest moment 
possible. 


The paper itself shows the enormous amount of time and thought expended 
by Mr. Dyer, under the supervision of Dr. George D. Strayer, in its prepara- 
tion. It is our plan if returns are made promptly to have a brief review and 
summary of the answers given at our winter meeting in Washington, and 
later the completed study published as a bulletin of the Department. 


I suggest your most hearty codperation in this important work. 
Cordially yours, 


IpE G. SARGEANT, 
President 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 
Guores D. Strayer, Director 
April 1, 1926 

In his investigation of the work of the elementary school principal, Mr. 
W. P. Dyer has had the codperation of 650 school principals distributed 
throughout the United States. He is anxious to have the opinion of a number 
of specialists in the field of administration and supervision with regard to 
activities in which these principals are engaged. I sincerely hope that you 
may find it possible to codperate in this undertaking. The form which you 
are asked to fill out, together with directions, are enclosed. 


I, personally, shall appreciate very much your response to this request. 
Yours sincerely, 
Gzoree D. STRAYER 


DIRECTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS ACTING AS JUDGES 


Strep 1. How important do you consider each activity of the “Checking 
List” as a part of a program for improving classroom instruction (whether 
performed by superintendent, elementary principal, general or special super- 
visors, research department, or others)? Express your judgment by using a 
five-point rating scale as follows: 


Dantes Greatest or supreme importance. 

Die hot Major importance (between greatest and average importance). 
Glee tes Average or median importance. 

EE ee cei Minor importance (between average and no importance). 

Oe esitys No importance. 


Put the rating figure to the left of the number of the activity. (e.g. 3—46 (a)) 


Srmp 2. Which activities do you think a superintendent of city schools 
should delegate to his elementary school principals, or for which activities 
should he hold his principals responsible? Assume that the superintendent 
is setting up a program of activities that will improve classroom instruction; 
that he wishes to delegate these activities to the members of his school staff 
on the basis of the greatest efficiency and economy; that it is possible and 
feasible to make the conditions favorable for the performance of these activ- 
ities by the elementary principals, if it seems desirable to include the activities 
in the work of principals. 
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UnpvERLINE “Yus” if you think the principal should actually perform the 
activity; or if the principal should direct the performance of the activity 
by his assistant principal, teachers, or office clerk; or if the principal 
should have a definite, important, or significant part in the performance 
of the activity in codperation with the superintendent, general or special 
supervisors, research department, or others. (e.g. committee work) 


Unperuine “No” if you think that a principal should not have a definite, 
important, or significant part in the performance of the activity; or if 
you think the activity has no importance. 


Step 3. Do you consider this an adequate list of activities for the improve- 
ment of instruction? Cross out or add any words to improve the description 
of the activity. Add activities which you think have been omitted. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS COOPERATING 


1, J. C. Almack, Leland Stanford University 

2. E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State University 

3. Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University 

4. J. H. Blackhurst, Purdue University 

5. L. J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota 

6, EG Honeet, Teachers College, Columbia University 

7. O. G. Brim, Ohio State University 

8. H.S. Barr, "University of Wisconsin 

9. W. H. Burton, University of Cincinnati 

10. J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University 

11. B. R. Buckingham, Ohio State University 

12. H. L. Camp, University of North Dakota 

13. H. F. Clark, Indiana University 

14, G. E. Carrothers, Ohio University 

15. W.S. D Deffenbaugh, U.S. Bureau of Education 

16. F. G. Davis, Bucknell University 

17. H. L. Donovan, George Peabody College 

18. N. H. Dearborn, New York State Department of Education 
19. N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia University 
20. I. P. Foote, Louisiana University 


21. J. G. Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin 

22. Emma Grant, Teachers College, Columbia University 
23. Francis M. Garver, University of Pennsylvania 

24. F. W. Hart, University of California 

25. K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary 

26. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa 

27. F. KE. Henzlik, University of Nebraska 

28. H. B. King, Delaware State Department of Public Instruction 
29. J. G. Kyte, Teachers College, Columbia University 
30. L. V. Koos, University of Minnesota 

31. Georgina Lommen, Moorhead State Teachers College 
32. J. C. Morrison, Ohio State University 

33. J. C. Miller, University of Pennsylvania 

34. P. R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University 
35. H. W. Nutt, Ohio Wesleyan University 

36. S. J. Phelps, George Peabody College 

37. J. O. Powers, George Washington University 
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38. B. F. Pittenger, University of Texas 

39. C. M. Reinoehl, University of Arkansas 

40. H. P. Smith, University of Kansas 

41. M. R. Trabue, University of North Carolina 
42. F. L. Whitney, Colorado State Teachers College 
43. G. M. Wilson, Boston University 

44, G. A. Yoakum, University of Pittsburg 
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TABLES—QUALIFICATIONS AND SCHOOL CONDITIONS OF 


PRINCIPALS 
TABLE 17 
NumBrr oF CooPpERATING PRINCIPALS IN THE DIFFERENT STATES 

ALA DAMA eee ote 4 Louisiana. .a0osee es 3s Oklahoman. cece 6. 
ATIZODR. Setar eeieoe 1 Manel alan acer re 2 POnregon ere eee eee 8 
ATKANSaS yet. cyet aos 4° Maryland. Yas... -. 8 Pennsylvania...... 30. 
Caliiormia tne occ 43 Massachusetts..... 54 Rhode Island...... 3 
Colorado-ere cee or 18 Michivanten.. cee 11 South Carolina..... 3 
Connecticut....... i” Ninnesotas. sacs 25° ‘Tennessee. as ae 1 
Delaware.......... 2, Missonuvit=.. 4. cies 79) Texasot.ccn cna iP 
Georges cree scene 1 “Montanari 2. ital Goes recta 4 
TENGIS ert a eee 40 “Nebraska... 2-201 8 ) Vermont. (year ee 3 
Indianvien nec 25 North Carolina..... 2) Varela acrteretere 10 
LOW aia rer Mackay Meas 11 New Hampshire.... 3 Washington........ 18 
ONCE Be aurea cinme 4 New Jersey........ 71 West Virginia...... 3 
Kentucky......... 12 New York......... AG) Waisconsine oe anes 16 
IONICS een eee ce DONO ee tr ee te 42 District of Columbia 4 

TABLE 18 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO ReEarons ! 


PRINCIPALS NUMBER Or 
REGIONS AND Per Centr | Princrpats | Per Cent 
SUPERVISORS ' | IN Srupy 
New Hngland i fewer  aee 1,642 14.9 ie ial 
Middle Atlantie?; 2 ........ 2,714 24.6 140 21.3 
East North Central......... 2,384 215 135 20.5 
West North Central........ 1,103 . 10.0 126 19.1 
SouthvAtiantict 4... aco eeer 888 8.0 43 6.6 
East South Central......... 422 3.8 16 2.4 
West South Central......... 562 all 27 4.1 
West-Mountain............ 398 3.6 26 4.3 
Weest-Pacifics Soe... .en ns oes 940 8.5 68 10.3 
HE GUAIS> a. ee eee tae en eee 11,053 100.0 658 100.0 


1 The Census Regions of United States are: New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Compiled from Bulletin 1925, Number 41—United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, “Statistics of City School Systems, 1923-1924”—Table 7 (total 
number cities in study 773). 
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TABLE 19 
DisTRIBUTION oF Princrpats AccoRDING To SizE or CiTims 
PRINCIPALS NUMBER OF 
Cittzs or PoruLaTion AND Prer Cent PRINCIPALS Per Cent 
SUPERVISORS In Stupy 
Over 100,000........... 4,937 44.5 381 58.0 
80,000-100,000......... 2,990 27.5 145 22.0 
10,000-80,000.......... 3,126 28.0 99 15.0 
Under 10,000.......... — — 33 5.0 
EL Otal Shree pret. 11,053 100. 658 100.0 


Compiled from Bulletin 1925, Number 41—United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, “Statistics of City School Systems, 1923-1924”—Table 7 (total 
number cities in study 773). 


TABLE 20 


SHOWING THE HigHest INsTITUTION oF WHICH THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot Principats WERE GRADUATES 


INSTITUTION No. or Casps PERCENTAGES 

EME OCHOOl We GaeeRr feo aeten bao se 7A 10.8 
NOLIN SCHOOMg te tected e train cs cre < 224 34.2 
‘AWeademic @ollegerascne.ns sch vet ans » 172 26.1 
College of Education................. 164 24.9 
INKeras*aeaie (GEHWey, Gevicl dade ore eds aeiree Ota 22 oo 
INGRAM SWEL erate aed iia vorene er cerseshe 5 ai 

RAIS. |. CAR Sn oe ee CE ee oe 658 100.0 


Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 3 : 

East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. ae 

South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. — 

East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. F 

Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. 
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TABLE 21 
DeEGREES HELD BY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


DEGREE No. or Caszs PERCENTAGE 

BUA Sa eee Bee ctv been 116 
Bi S Satie rere ee 56 
BePb dee o Puhr weer 27 
BePéd shy ois cre eee 3 
1334 We Dh 5 7, eee AB ola es 5 
Uo5a Otero eS at ere ood 1 

Rota 08 veto eee 208 } Olee 
VISAS: eut-sicvacl.: eee 112 
IMSS: ARa SAS Roe eee 8 
IMP Hs deena ct meee 4 
IM Siicete etc xs serene 2 
MiPediate secre 1 
MEBs cahae 2 eee eee 1 

otal. enascee oe 128 2 19.4 
IPD oe ot ee ee 7 
Dass eee eee 1 

Total. Ser eee 8 He2 

No Degrees: ..2h.cises 311 47.3 

No Answer... 230. .52 3 A 

Lotails > 04. een Cee 658 100.0 
TABLE 22 

Dates oF THE HiaHest Decrees HELD By THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 

Date No. or Casxzs DatE No. or Caszs 
AS7H=—IS79). fo sec eee 1 T9TO=19 1A eas 48 
TS80=188400. ek a LOT5=19 19 eee 51 
TSSh=18890 50s oe ne 13 1920-1924. =~... 98 
T890H1894 oo. see cress 9 LOD Feit tie Pence 40 
1895-1809 ae See 17 No amswer.......... 4 
T9OO=19045 ee ae ee on a 
1905-1909............ 25 Ota re waive eee 344 

Median = 1916 Q! = 1905 Q* = 1923 


1 Nine granted by normal schools. 


2 One granted by normal schools. 
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TABLE 23 


NumBerr or ELEMENTARY PRINcIPALS WHo Hap 
Recretvep DrGrers Stncr Tury 
BECAME PRINCIPALS 


DEGREE INSTITUTION | No. or Casrs 

Bachelor a: «4.28 Normal School 7 

ipbachelor games ons College 62 

Master ioe aceite Normal School 1 

Masters: s).4 quaseee College 59 

Doctors sence. College -L 

piObaleree 5 fe ee ee et a ete. 133 

Percentage of all principals......... 20.2 ‘ 
TABLE 24 
NUMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF PRINCIPALS AS ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 
No. or Y3aRs’ No. or No. oF Y3EaRs’ | No. or 
EXPERIENCE Caszs EXPERIENCE CasEs 
Onis hesveersarenn 225 BORSE soe ee 6 areal vehs 10 
ata OR yes cagetie savouet Sven sees 116 SOO See nie ee oe 10 
DES Yeo are eR 90 4044............. 2 
PTO metas css 3 eer 83 A549 eS aE ices 0 
DAUTED Eo meet See rae 56 SO LDA iat oy tcamars 1 
TAS A tats eee cI ORO 28 INOMReDpl Vanesa eee: 37 
photal 4x. oe eee 658 
| 

Median = 8 years Q! = 2 years Q* = 17 years 


Of 86 principals having no experience as elementary teachers, 62 had had 
experience as high school teachers or principals, 16 as superintendents and 


8 in other capacities. 
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TABLE 25 


NuMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF REPORTERS AS PRINCIPALS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


No. or YEARs’ No. oF No. or Y3EARs’ No. or 
EXPERIENCE CasxEs EXPERIENCE CasEs 
OHA ei eaacuaiecine ss 135 SOROF ect. arate 25 
Hi meek) err wchaidtr Aberronerr 3 171 SOsOO Rae ae ae 10 
1O-14 ccc eceweas ne 116 BORSA Seid ee 11 
DONO ater tar ace see 87 AB —49 soos cae a vats 2 
2024 eee ce ater Nore sees 61 No Answer........ ) 
2-29 ec enitae ocesiont 31 — 
‘Lotal eee seen 658 

Median = 11 years Q! = 5.8 years Q? = 19.1 years 

TABLE 26 


NuMBER OF YEARS OF REPORTERS AS PRINCIPALS IN PRESENT POSITIONS 


No. or YEARS No. or Caszs No. oF YEARS No. or Caszs 

La: Oe ets Antea MiS cie 238 S094 Fe take 12 
Dis cas torent are es 168 BOKOU s Sir dae gael i 
aT Us. bee onnede cima banc nes 110 AQ Aan | othe teins 6 
PL orore aterdtetomtar vers 54 AS -AOTN, duis aie eet 2 
224 oS eee nee 30 No Answer........ 7 
20-29 ce aos 24 —. 
"Lotal:ese aan 658 


Median = 6 years Q' = 3.4 years Q? = 13.9 years 
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TABLE 27 
NoumBER oF TEACHERS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 
No. or TEACHERS No. or Caszs No. or TEACHERS No. or Caszs 
Gis ti eel ee a eee 12 ST) nate ip ees Bae 6 
ik ae eae ieCe eee 63 GO O4 re en screen 4 
OSA eet tet. ote ge 109 GS-60 Sera tis citer. a 
EO ra ica/ odes viees)s 117 LO TAR rere: ciate ee 3 
2 DAEs RR: 132 (D=19 See oe Ce. i 
OKLA ERT cies oe ok ws 73 QO 09 & Prete tades 2 
OHO ae eRe re carers 42 DOO ner once onic « } 
SOOO es cote Woe ak SL LOO0=1 04a ees eee 2 
CAD OS ns arpa ek eee 17 1LO5=109 5 wees shaee 1 
BAG ee cesses ooo 8 os 11 No Answer......... 13 
OUD OL MEM ae ces 7 
otsleres cea nce: 658 
Median = 20 teachers Q! = 14 teachers 
Modes = 16 and 23 teachers Q? = 28 teachers 
TABLE 28 


NoumsBer or Hours PER Week Davoren To REGULAR TEACHING 
Duties By ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


No. or Hours No. or Caszs No. or Hours No. or Cases 
Beare Met eal oie: Benois. 3 50 ase AS le te eaves mee eee 13 
SMO rae Moraes 50 30-B4 aa ee ee fi 

it esd Are retecce oa toe: ones 19 SD=89 Secreted es 1 
tO Myer erece tro eleccei:as 9 a 
QOR2A Ro circ Gente es 15 164 
‘ Not Teaching...... 485 

No Answer........ 9 

Lota ise tare 658 


Percentage Teaching = 25.3 


eee 
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TABLE 29 


NuMBER OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS Havine ASSISTANCE 


pestis PERCENTAGE 
One or More Full-time Assistant Principals... 131 19.9 
One or More Part-time Assistant Principals. . 32 4.8 
One or More Full-time Office Clerks......... 239 36.3 
One or More Part-time Office Clerks......... 78 11.8 


TABLE 30 


DirFERENT SCHOOL OFFICIALS WHOM THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
REPORTED AS GIVING ASSISTANCE IN IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


No. or Princrpats | PpeRCcENTAGE OF 


Scuoon OrFictaL REPORTING REPORTS 
Superintendent. eeawa. sere weicaria ee 318 49.6 
Assistant Superintendent................ 327 51.0 
Primary SUPCEVISOl...aerstaer aicienie meer 352 54.9 
Intermediate Supervisor................. 164 25.5 
Upper Grade Supervisor................. 81 12.6 
Penmanship Supervisor................. 391 61.0 
MusteisupervisOre. aca. 0 ante decacimeer 603 94.0 
Drawing, Sapervisores..) sn aca saan 563 87.6 
Industrial Arts Supervisor............... 213 Sane 
Home Economics Supervisor............. 236 36.8 
Normal Training Supervisor............. 251 39.1 
Physical Education Supervisor........... 512 79.8 
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TABLE 31 


ScHoot Orrictans WHOM THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS REPORTED AS 
Giving THE GREATEST AssIsTANCcE IN Improving INSTRUCTION 


Souoo., Orrtcta No. or Pamomasa | Panumenas 

DUpern tend ent as cache toss. acetone + i< 134 28.0 
Assistant Superintendent................ 108 22.5 
BEIM Ary MSUPeLVISOL an Semin. /-c See ae eae aie 126 26.3 
Intermediate Grade Supervisor........... 32 6.7 
Upper Grade Supervisor................. 8 le? 
Penmanship Supervisor................. 21 4.4 
IMUSie SUPervisOn mer cnecs ster e enite kas 21 4.4 
Drawing SUpervisOlse.eleia- oes vee «ee 17 3.6 
Industrial Arts Supervisor............... 4 8 
Home Economics Supervisor............. 1 2 
Manual Training Supervisor............. 1 .2 
Physical Education Supervisor........... 5 1.0 
Directoror Research...) adeniecs 24-0 « 1 2 

NGA Le a we sn Cea Oe CRE aero 479 100.0 

TABLE 32 


YEARLY SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


YHaRLy SALARY No. or Caszs YEARLY SALARY No. or Caszs 

$1200— 1499......... 14 $4500-$4999........ aah 
1500— 1990......... 60 5000— 5499........ 19 
2000-— 2499......... 105 == —— 
2500-— 2999......... 145 6000-— 6499........ 1 
3000-— 3499......... 101 6500— 6999........ 1 
3500— 3999......... 1 No Answer........ 11 
4000-— 4499......... 49 seats 
GOH UR ahee.s Sys 658 


Median = $2944 (computed for intervals of $100) 
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TABLE 33 


Frequency or Net Garin or Loss 1n “YES”? ANSWERS BY APPLYING 
CorRECTION Facror 


No. or Yus | No. or Caszs | No. or Caszes| No. or Yus | No. or Casus |No. or Caszs 
ANSWERS OF GAIN or Loss ANSWERS or GAIN or Loss 


21 11 16 144 3 4 
22 16 9 154 — 1 
41 11 13 164 2 2 
44 6 6 176 — 2 
62 8 6 185 1 — 
66 3 9 198 — 3 
82 4 6 206 1 3 
88 2 8 226 a= 1 
103 _- 8 242 — 1 
110 — 3 264 — it 
123 4 6 267 = 1 
132 — 2 as -—— 
Total V2 Bla 


Average Net Gain — 63 Average for all 
Average Net Loss — 83 activities — 66 
No activities without loss or gain — 25 


C 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following is a selected list of books, magazine articles and other liter- 
ature published between January, 1917 and January, 1927. The magazine 
articles are limited largely to those written by principals about their work of 
improving instruction or to those describing the supervisory work of the 
principal. Scientific studies of supervision are included. 


Booxs 


AnverRson, C. J., Barr, A. 8. and Busu, M. G. Visiting the Teacher at 
Work. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 

1AnTHoNY, Kataprine M. Manual for Observation and Teaching in the 
Elementary Grades. Baltimore, Warwick & York, 1926 (rev. ed.). 

Ayres, May, Wri11aMs, Jesse F. and Woop, Tuomas D. Healthful Schools. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

Barr, A. S. and Burton, W. H. Supervision of Instruction. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 

1BLACcKHuRST, J. Hurspert. Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching. 
New York, Ginn & Co., 1925. 

Boszitt, Franxurn. How to Make a Curriculum. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. 

Bonsser, Freperick G. The Elementary School Curriculum. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1920. 

1BuckincHaM, B. R. Research for Teachers. New York, Silver Burdett & 
Co., 1926. 

Burton, Witu1am H. Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1922. 

Cuarters, W. W. Curriculum Construction. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1924. 

1Cottines, Exisworts. School Supervision in Theory and Practice. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 

CuBBERLEY, Exnwoop P. Principal and His School. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. 

FREELAND, Grorce E. Improvement of Teaching. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1924. 

1FREELAND, Grorge E. Modern Elementary School Practice. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1926 (rev. ed.). 

1Gist, ArtHur 8. Elementary School Supervision. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

Lxwis, Ervin E. Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. New York, 
Century Co., 1925. 


1 Not analyzed in making the checking list; published since study was started. 
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McMurry, Frank M. Elementary School Standards. Yonkers, World Book 
Co., 1914. 

Moorr, ANNIE E. Primary School: The Improvement of Its Organization 
and Instruction. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 

Nort, H. W. Supervision of Instruction. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1920. 

ParkER, SAMUEL C. General Methods of Teaching in Elementary School. 
New York, Ginn & Co. (rev. ed.), 1922. 

Parkuurst, Heten. Education on the Dalton Plan. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1923. 

Perry, A. C. The Management of a City School. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1919. 

Pirrman, M. 8S. Value of School Supervision. Philadelphia, Warwick and 
York, 1921. 

Ruee, Haroup O. and Hocxert, JoHn. Objective Studies in Map Location. 
New York, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 1925. 

Russet, Coartes. Improvement of the City Elementary School Teacher in 
Service. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 

Scorr, Cuartes E. Educational Supervision. Milwaukee, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1924. 

Srars, Jesse B. Classroom Organization and Control. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. 

Sears, Jesse B. School Survey. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 

Spain, Cuartes L. The Platoon School. New York, Macmillan Co., 1924. 

Srark, Wiut1amM E. Every Teacher's Problems. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1922. 

Srormzanp, M. J. Progressive Methods of Teaching. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. 

Srrayer, Groree D. Brief Course in the Teaching Process. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1919. 

Srrayver, Grorce D. and EnaerHarpt, N. L. Classroom Teacher. New 
York, American Book Co., 1920. 

Waener, Cuartes A. Common Sense in School Supervision. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1921. 

Witson, H. B., Kyts, G. C. and Lui, H.G. Modern Methods in Teaching. 
New York, Silver Burdett & Co., 1924; 


ARTICLES 


Apams, Epwin W.  Principal’s Program of Professional Activities. Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 23: 733-741, June, 1923. 

Shows how the principals were led to improve their programs of improving 
teachers in service. 

Ayer, Frep C. The Principal and the Special Supervisor. Bulletin, Dept. 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Vol. 4, No. 
8, April, 1925. 

Makes a plea for codperation and emphasizes importance of principalship. 

Gives results of questionnaire to supervisors. 
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1AyER, Frep C. Types of Supervisory Organization. American Educational 
Digest, 45: 341-345, April, 1926. 


Report of questionnaire study—144 supervisors—tables and graphs. Rela- 
tion to principal shown. 


Barr, A.S. Scientific Analysis of Teaching Procedures. Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, 4: 360-371, May, 1925. 


An excellent list of teacher and pupil activities for the supervisor to observe. 


Batrs, Guy. Functions of the Elementary School Principal. Journal of 
Educational Method, 4: 178-184, January, 1925. 
Distribution of time for a week in Detroit shown in graphs and tables. 


Bossirt, FRANKLIN. The Building Principal in the Surveys. Elementary 
School Journal, 19: 106-120, October, 1918. 

Shows that principal’s function as a supervisor is not sufficiently empha- 
sized in school surveys. 

Bossitt, FrRanKuin. Mistakes Often Made by Principals. Elementary 
School Journal, 20: 337-346; 418-34, January and February, 1920. 
Summary of experiences of superintendents, principals and teachers. 

Boaas, J. School Board Regulations Concerning the Elementary School 
Principal. Elementary School Journal, 20: 730-739, June, 1920. 

Shows that boards of education do not emphasize the work of principals 
as supervisors. 


Brown, Crypre A. The Evaluation of Language Errors. Second Year Book» 
Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Vol. 
2: 380-385, 1923. 

A principal gives a sample of error test, results of same and a graded list 
of errors. 

Brown, W. W. The Improvement of Instruction Through Supervised Study. 
Third Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 3: 245-253, 1924. 

Gives ten steps taken by principal to direct study habits of pupils. 

Brvueckner, Leo J. The Value of a Time Analysis of Classroom Activity 
as a Supervisory Technique. Elementary School Journal, 25: 518-521, 
March, 1925. 

Shows how a principal may study the time given to reading activities. 

Brurckner, Leo J. A Necessary Step in the Diagnosis of Pupil Difficulties 
in Arithmetic. Third Year Book, Dept. of Elementary School pers 
National Education Association, 3: 290-300, 1924. 

Gives selected types of difficulties found by principals. 

Bucxinenam, B. R. An Analysis of the Job of the Elementary Principal. 
Educational Research Bulletin. Columbus, Ohio State University, 2: 243- 
246, October 17, 1923. 

Comments on results of a study made by principals in his class on a time 
analysis basis. List of activities not given. 

CampBELL, Cora. Intelligence Tests as a Basis for Classification. First 
Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1: "45-49, 1922. 

Tells how a principal divided pupils into homogeneous groups by means of 
intelligence tests. 
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CarricaNn, Rose A. Meetings of Teachers in a School District. Journal of 
Education Method, 4: 91-93, November, 1924; 152-156, December, 1924; 
185-189, January, 1925. 

Shows how a principal tried to improve teaching through teachers’ meetings. 

Case, Lawrence S. The Need and Use of Testing in the Elementary 
School. Second Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 2: 267-275, 1923. 


A principal tells how he convinced his teachers and himself of the good 
results of standard tests. 


1Conners, F. H. and Morrison, J. C. The Influence of the Size of City 
Upon the Work of the Elementary School Principal. Educational Research 
Bulletin, Ohio State University, College of Education, Vol. 5, No. 3 and 
4: 45-49, 78-82, February 3 and 17, 1926. 
A questionnaire study of conditions in Ohio. 


1Conners, F. H. and Morrison, J. C. A Contrast of the Preparation and 
Work of Men and Women Elementary School Principals. Educational 
Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, College of Education, Vol. 4: 
No. 17, 355-3860, November 18, 1925. 


Results of a questionnaire to high school and elementary school principals 
in Ohio. Distribution of time given. 
1Croucu, Roy A. The Status of the Elementary School Principalship in the 
United States. Fifth Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, 5: 207-276, July, 1926. 
Valuable data on a questionnaire study of 647 principals. 


Davis, Courtnanp V. The Principal and the Building of the Courses of 
Study. Third Year Book, Dept. of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 3: 489-492, 1924. 


Discusses the part which the principal should play in the construction of 
local courses of study. 

Firzcrratp, Mary M. Health-Teaching. Third Year Book, Dept. Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National Education Association, 3: 463-471, 1924. 
Gives ways and means used by principal to codperate in improving the 

health conditions of pupils. 

Friynn, Mary C. Classification According to the Promotion Age. Second 
Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
tion, 2: 194-209, 1923. 

Tells how a principal developed a flexible plan of promotion by homo- 
geneous grouping. 


1Gist, ArTHUR S. The Art of Supervision. Journal of Educational Method, 
5: 192-196, January, 1926. 
Personal qualities of principal, means for developing, teachers’ attitude. 
Gist, A. S. and Kine, Wm. A. The Efficiency of the Principalship from the 
Standpoint of the Teacher. Elementary School Journal, 23: 120-126, 
October, 1922. 


Gives results of investigation under two heads; professional administration 
and professional relationships. 
Gostine, Toomas W. Supervision Without a Supervisor. Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, 1: 306-311, April, 1922. 


Gives excerpts of principals’ reports on supervisory activities; advocates 
supervision by principals. 
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Gray, Wm.8. Possibilities of the Elementary School Princi i 
» f i L palship from the 
University Point of View. Bulletin, Dept. of Elementary School Puneile 
National Education Association, Vol. 3, No. 1: 3-8, October, 1923. 


Urges participation of principals in reforms on scientific basis. 

Gray, Wu. S. Methods of Improving the Technique of Teaching. Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 20: 263-275, December, 1919. 

Replies of 200 teachers summarized. 

Gray, Wm.S. Work of the Elementary School Principal. Elementary S 
Journal, 19: 24-30, September, 1918. ane 
Discusses the work of the principal as a supervisor. 

GREENBERG, BENJAMIN B. Intelligence Tests as a Basis for Reclassification. 


First Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1: 55-58, 1922. 


Tells how a principal used a mental survey. 
GREENWELL, W. M. The Classification of Children in the Lincoln School, 


Oakland, California. Second Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association, 2: 189-193, 1923. 


Tells how a principal organized special classes for backward pupils. 
Hinttecas, M. B. The Elementary Principal and His School. Bulletin, 


Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Vol. 

2, No. 2: 4446, January, 1923. 

Advocates recognition of principal as educational leader of his school and 
better training for the job. 

Hostc, James F. The Concept of the Principalship. Journal of Educational 
Method, 3: 200-203, January, 1924; 283-285, February, 1924. 

Asserts leading function of principal is improvement of teaching. 

Hosic, James F. Supervisory Agencies. Journal of Educational Method, 3: 
378-380, May, 1924. 

Gives list of conditions and objectives for principal to check as means em- 
ployed to improve teaching. 

Hostc, James F. The Democratization of Supervision. School and Society, 2: 
331-336, March 20, 1920. 

An excellent discussion of the principal’s leadership in bringing about the 
hearty codperation of teachers. 

Hostc, James F. Reforming the Principalship. Bulletin, Dept. Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. 5: 137-140, April, 1926. 

A strong plea for keeping up-to-date. 

Jenxins, ALBION U. The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency by Means of 
Standardized Tests. First Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, 1: 25-34, 1922. 

Shows how intelligence tests were used along with achievement tests in 
measuring efficiency of teaching. 

Jonzus, OurveE M. The Principal’s Multiple Functioning. Bulletin, Dept. 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Vol. 2, No. 
3: 133-139, April, 1923. 

Sees danger in belittling work of principals. Discusses four lines of activity. 
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Jonn3, Ottve M. The Relation of the Principal to the Teacher, and Stand- 
ards for Judging the Effectiveness of Teaching. School and Society, 14: 
469-477, November 26, 1921. 

A statement of the principles that should govern the use of a rating scheme 
for teachers, with story of its making in New York City. 

Jupp, CHartes H. The Possibilities of the Principalship. Bulletin, Dept. 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association: Vol. 5: 131- 
137, April, 1926. 

A good discussion of the general duties of the principal. 

Kinparrick, Wm. H. Principles Underlying Sane Supervision. Bulletin, 
Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Vol. 
2, No. 1: 26, October, 1922. 

Gives three trilogies, growing together, professional study, democratic 
supervision. 

Kocu, Haran C. Practicable Codperative Supervision. American School 
Board Journal, 68: 42-48, March, 1924. 

Tells how a principal through teacher committees stimulated study of 
school problems. Gives an observation form and a self-rating score card. 


Kuruny, M.S. The Effect of the Use and Distribution of the Elementary 
School Principal’s Time by the Adoption of Daily Schedules or Programs. 
Bulletin, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 5: 42-51, October, 1925. 

Reports percent of time given to various classes of duties by Los Angeles 
principals as reported in diaries. 


Luquerr, F. L. Self-Accounting in Supervision. Hducational Review, 49: 
460-468, May, 1915. 


Gives a record blank for use by principal in checking activities. 
Mason, Eva T. The Principal and His Educational Program. Third Year 


Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 
3: 525-531, 1924. 


Gives an example of setting up a definite program with the help of teachers., 
Maxson, Wixitam S. Supervision of Drill Work in Arithmetic. Third 


Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 3: 285-289, 1924. 


Gives specific directions. 4 
McCuure, Worte. The New Technique of Co-operative Supervision. Off- 


cial Report, Department of Superintendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, pp. 176-185, 1926. 


Discusses relationships of principal and school supervisors. 


McCuure, Worts. The Principal and the Machinery for Devising, Revising 
and Supervising the Curriculum. Second Year Book, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, pp. 50-60, 1924. 

Sets up a definite procedure. 

McCuvre, Worts. The Functions of the Elementary School Principal. 
Elementary School Journal, 21: 500-514, March, 1921. 

Data from questionnaires to principals, superintendents and professors of 
education regarding distribution of time for principal. Stresses supervision. 
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McCuurg, Worrtx. Professionalizing the Principalship. Elementary School 
Journal, 21: 735-743, June, 1921. 
Shows tendency to elevate office of principal to plane of professional leader- 
ship. Data from questionnaire. 
McDonatp, A. Some Objectives for School Principals. American School 
Board Journal, 64: 56, May, 1922. 
A superintendent gives twenty-four essential duties of a principal. 


1McSximmon, Mary. Characteristics of an Efficient Elementary School 
Principal. Official Report, Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, pp. 28-34, 1926. 
An appreciative discussion of a progressive principal’s job. 


MarsHat., Jessica. Using the Results of Testing. First Year Book, Dept. 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 1: 49-55, 
1922. 

Tells how a principal used intelligence and achievement test in remedial 
treatment of pupils. 

Meap, Cyrus D. The Supervisor’s Job. Journal of Educational Method, 
4: 270-272, March, 1925. 

Gives the results of the judgments of seminar classes in Berkeley, California, 
for supervisor or principal. 

1Murritt, JonnN. The Principal of a Platoon-School and His Supervisory 
Duties. Fifth Year Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, 5: 877-383, 
July, 1926. 

The principal of a Platoon-School has duties similar to the ordinary principal 

Merritt, JoHN. Relation of the Elementary School Principal and His Work 
to the General Testing Program. Bulletin, Dept. Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, Vol. 3: 129-133, April, 1923. 
Reports how principal used standard tests to improve instruction. 


Moors, W. E. Mental Tests Used as a Basis for Reorganizing a School, 
Bulletin, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 2, No. 3: 124-129, April, 1923. 

Tells how a principal and his teachers studied reclassification of pupils in 

Oakland, California. 

Morris, Mary E. The Principal as Supervisor of Instruction. Third Year 
Book, Dept. Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 
3: 347-356, 1924. 

Tells in detail what a principal did to improve the instruction of new teachers. 


Morrison, J. C. Analysis of the Principalship as a Basis for the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary School Principals. Proceedings, National Education 
Association, 63: 453-461, 1925. 

Discloses type of school that elementary principal administers and limita- 
tion imposed. 

Morrison, J. C. Supervision from the Teacher’s Viewpoint. Journal of 
Educational Method, 1: 634, December, 1921. 

Report of survey in Elmira show principals gave most help through dis- 
cussion, inspiration and codéperation. 

Morrison, J. C. Methods of Improving Instruction Used by Helping 
Teachers and Supervisory Principals of New Jersey. Elementary School 
Journal, 20: 208-216, November, 1919. 
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1Morrison, J. C. One Day with Fifty-three Principals. Columbus, Ohio, 
State University. Educational Research, Bulletin, 5: 380, December 1, 
1926. 

Diaries of principals analyzed and duties classified with amount of time 
devoted to each. : 

1Morrison, J.C. School Principalship in Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages. 
Columbus, Ohio State University, Educational Research Bulletin. Con- 
tribution to school of administration, Vol. 2, May 15, 1926. Summary 
in Proceedings, National Education Association, 64: 473-482, 1926. 

A study of administrative duties of 380 elementary school principals. 

Nevins, Cuas. E. Supervision Through Simplified Testing. Elementary 
School Journal, 25: 696-705, May, 1925. 

Tells how a principal checked the progress of pupils through the use of 
informal tests and score sheets. 

Norton, Joun K. The Elementary School Principal and Research. Pro- 
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